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Omnia fere quæ præceptis continentur, ab ingenioſis 
hominibus fiunt : ſed caſu quodam magis, quam Sci- 
entia. Ideoque doctrina & animadverſio adhibenda 
eſt, ut ea quæ interdum ſine ratione nobis occurrunt, 
ſempre in noſtra poteſtate ſint; & quoties res poſtula- 
verit, a nobis ex præparato adhibeantur. 


Aquila Roman. de Fig. Sententiar, 
apud Junium. 
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THE KING. 


HE regular progreſs 
of cultivated life is 
from Neceſſaries to Accom- 
modations, from Accommo- 
dations to Ornaments. By 
Vour illuſtrious Predeceſſors 
were eſtabliſned Marts for 
Manufactures, and Colleges 
for Science; but for the Arts 


of 


DEDICATION. 


of Elegance, thoſe Arts by 
which Manufactures are em- 
belliſhed, and Science is re- 
fied,” to found an Academy 
was reſerved for Your Ma- 
jeſty. 

_ Hap ſuch Patronage been 
without Effect, there had 
been reaſon to believe that 
Nature had, by ſome inſur- 
mountable impediment, ob- 


ſtruQted our proficiency, but 


the annual improvement of 
the Exhibitions which Vour 
Majeſty 


DE DIT CHAT FON 
Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
encourage, ſhews that only 
Encouragement had been 


wanting. 


To give Advict to thoſe 
who are contengling. for Royal 
Liberality, has been for ſome 
years the duty of my:ſtation | 
in the Academy; and theſe 
Diſcourſes hope, for Your 
Majeſty's acceptance as well- 
intended endeavours to incite 
that emulation which Your 


Notice has kindled, and di- 
rect 
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Bounty has rewarded. 
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and moſt faithful ſubject, 
Joſhua Reynolds. 


Your MaIESTv's 
moſt dutiful ſervant 
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GENTLEMEN, 

HAT you have ordered 

the publication of this 
diſcourſe, is not only very flat- 
tering to me, as it implies your 
approbation of the method of 
ſtudy which I have recommend- 
ed; but likewiſe, as this method 
receives, from that act, ſuch an 
additional weight and authority, 
B 2 as 


1 
as demands from the Students, 
that deference and reſpect, which 
can be due only to the united 
ſenſe of ſo conſiderable a Bop y 
of ARTisTs. 


I am, 
With the greateſt eſteem and reſpect, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble, 


and obedient Servant, 


Josnua REvyNOLDs, 


. 
| 
tl 


DISCOURSE, Ge. 


GENTLEMEN, 
N Academy, in which the Polite 
Arts may be regularly cultivated, 


is at laſt opened among us by Royar 
Munificence. This mult appear an event 
in the higheſt degree intereſting, not 
only to the Artiſts, but to the whole na- 


tion 6” 


IT is indeed difficult to give any other 
reaſon, why an empire like that of BRI- 
TAIN, ſhould: ſo long have Wanted an 

. B 3 orna- 


FEY 
ornament ſo ſuitable to its greatneſs, than 
that flow progreflion of things; which 
naturally makes elegance and refinement 
the laſt effect of opulence and power. 


An Inſtitution like this has often been 
recommended upon conſiderations merely 


mercantile. But an Academy, founded' 


upon ſuch principles, can never effect 
even its own narrow purpoſes. If it has 
an origin no higher, no taſte can eyer. be 
formed in it, which can be uſeful even 
in manufactures; but if the higher Arts 
of Deſign flouriſh, theſe inferior ends 
will be anſwered of courſe. 


Wr are happy in having a PRINCE, 
who has conceived the deſign of ſuch 
an Inſtitution, according to its true dig- 
nity; and promotes the Arts, as the 
head of a great, a learned, a polite, and 

| 6 


11 
a commercial nation; and I can now 
congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the 


accompliſhment of your long and ardent 


Tur numberleſs and ineffectual con- 


ſultations that I have had with many in 
this aſſembly, to form plans and concert 


ſchemes for an Academy, afford a ſuffi- 
cient proof of the impoſſibility of ſue- 
ceeding but by the influence of MARS“ 
TY. But there have, perhaps, been 
times, when even the influence of Ma- 


JESTY would have been ineffectual ; and 


it is pleaſing to reflect, that we are thus 
embodied, when every circumſtance 


ſeems to concur from which honour and 


proſperity can probably ariſe: 


"THERE are, at this time, a greater 


number of excellent Artiſts than were 
| | 7 ever 


125 


E 


ever known before at one period in this 


nation; there is a general deſire among 


our Nobility to be diſtinguiſhed as Lo- 
vers and Judges of the Arts; there isa 
greater ſuperfluity of wealth among the 
people to reward the profeſſors; and, 
above all, we are patronized by a Mo- 
NARCH, Who, knowing the value of 
ſcience and of elegance, thinks every 
Art worthy of his notice, that tends to 
ſoften and humaniſe the mind. 


- AFTER ſo much has been done by 


His : MajesTY, it will be. wholly our 
fault, if our progreſs is not in ſome 
degree correſpondent to the wiſdom 
and generoſity of the Inſtitution; let us 
ſhew our gratitude in our diligence, that, 
though our merit may not anſwer his ex- 
pectations, yet, at leaſt, our Induſtry 
. ae his protection. | minen 
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Bor whatever may be our proportion 
of ſucceſs, of this we may be ſure, that 
the preſent Inſtitution, will at leaſt con- 
tribute to advance our knowledge of the 
Arts, and bring us nearer to that ideal 
excellence, which it is the lot of Ge- 
nius, always to contemplate and never 
to attain. 


Tux principal advantage of an Acade- 
my is, that, beſides furniſhing able men 
to direct the Student, it will be a repoſi- 
tory for the great examples of the Art. 
Theſe are the materials on which Genius 
is to work, and without which the 
ſtrongeſt intelle& may be fruitleſly or de- 
viouſly employed. By ſtudying theſe au- 
thentick models, that idea of excellence 
which is the reſult of the accumulated 
experience of paſt ages may be at once 
acquired, and the tardy and obſtructed 
PK progreſs 


1 

progreſs of our predeceſſors, may teach 
us a ſhorter and eaſier way. The Student 
receives, at one glance, the principles 
which many Artiſts have ſpent their 
whole lives in aſcertaining; and, ſatisfied 
with their effect, is ſpared the painful 
| inveſtigation by which they come to be 
known and fixed. How many men of 
great natural abilities have been loſt to 9 7 
| | this nation, for want of theſe advan- ; 
| 3 tages? They never had an opportunity 
of ſeeing thoſe maſterly efforts of Geni- 
us, which at once kindle the whole ſoul, 
and force it into ſudden and irreſiſtible 
e 


- RAFFAELLE, it is true, had not the 
advantage of ſtudying in an Academy; 
but all Rome, and the works of Mich AEL 
Ax GEL o in particular, were to him an 
Academy. On the fight of the CAPETL- 
ety: LA 
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44 SIS TINA, he immediately from a dry, 
Gothic, and even inſipid manner, which 
attends to the minute accidental difcri- 
minations of particular and individual 
objects, aſſumed that grand ſtyle of Paint- 
ing, which improves partial repreſenta- 
tion by the general and invariable ideas 
of nature. 5 


Every ſeminary of learning may be 
ſaid to be ſurrounded with an atmoſphere 
of floating knowledge, where every mind 
may imbibe ſomewhat congenial to its 
own original conceptions. Knowledge, 
thus obtained, has always ſomething 
more popular and uſeful than that which 
is forced upon the mind by private pre- 
cepts, or ſolitary meditation. Beſides, 
it is generally found, that a youth more 
eafily receives inſtruction from the com- 
panions of his ſtudies, whoſe minds are 


. 


nearly 
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[ 12 1 
nearly on a level with his own, than 
from thoſe who are much his ſuperiors; 
and it is from his equals only that he 


catches the fire of emulation. 


Ox advantage, I will venture to af- 
firm, we ſhall have in. our Academy, 
which no other nation can boaſt. We 


ſhall have nothing to unlearn. To this 
praiſe the preſent race of Artiſts. have a 


juſt claim. As far as they have yet pro- 
ceeded they are right. With us the ex- 
ertions of Genius will henceforward be 
directed to their proper objects. It will 
not be as it has. been in other - ſchools, 
where he that travelled faſteſt, only wan- 
dered fartheſt from the right way. 


IMPRESSED, as I am, therefore, with 


ſuch a favourable opinion of my aſſociates 
in this undertaking, it would ill become 


1 

me to dictate to any of them. But as 
theſe Inſtitutions have ſo often failed in | 

other nations; and as it is natural to 
think with regret, how much might 
have been done, and how little has been 
done, I muſt take leave to offer a few 
hints, by which thoſe errors may be 
rectified, and thoſe defects ſupplied. 
Theſe the Profeſſors and Viſitors may re- 
ject or adopt as they ſhall think proper. 


I wovrD chiefly recommend, that an 
implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, 
as eſtabliſhed by the practice of the great 
MasTrRs, ſhould be exacted from the 
young Students. That thoſe models, 
which have paſſed through the approba- 
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tion of ages, ſhould be conſidered by 
them as perfect and infallible Guides; 
as ſubjects for their imitation, not their 
eriticiſm. 


— | LAM 
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I am confident, that this is the only 
efficacious method of making a progreſs 
in the Arts; and that he who ſets out 
with doubting, will find life finiſhed 
before he becomes maſter of the rudi- 
ments. For it may be laid down as a 
maxim, that he who begins by preſuming 
on his own ſenſe, has ended his ſtudies 
as. ſoon as he has commenced them. 
Every opportunity, therefore, ſhould be 


taken to diſcountenance that falſe and vul- 
gar opinion, that rules are the fetters of 


Genius. They are fetters only to men of 
no Genius; as that armour, which upon 
the ſtrong becomes an ornament and a 
defence, upon the weak and miſhapen 
turns into a load, and cripples the body 
which it was made to protect. 


How much liberty may be taken to 
break through thoſe rules, and, as the 


3 Poet 


— 


(; ag: 3 


Poet expreſſes it, 


To ſnatch a Grace beyond the reach of Art, 


may be an after confideration, when the 
pupils become maſters themſelves. It 1s 
then, when their Genius has received 
its utmoſt improvement, that rules may 
_ poſſibly be diſpenſed with. But let us 
not deſtroy the ſcaffold until we have 
raiſed the building, 

Tur Directors ought more particu- 
larly to watch over the Genius of thoſe 
Students, who, being more advanced, 
are arrived at that critical period of 
ſtudy, on the nice management of which 
their future turn of taſte depends. At 
that age it is natural for them to be more 
captivated with what is brilliant than 
with what is ſolid, and to prefer ſplendid 


negli- 


(16 3 
negligence to painful and humiliating 
exactneſs. 


A FACILITY in compoſing, a lively, 
and what is called a maſterly handling 
the chalk or pencil, are, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, captivating qualities to young 


minds, and become of courſe the objects 
of their ambition. They endeavour to 
imitate thoſe dazzling excellences „Which 
they will find no great labour in attain- 
ing. After much time ſpent in theſe 


frivolous purſuits, the difficulty will be 


to retreat; but it will be then too late; 
and there is ſcarce an inſtance of return 
to ſerupulous labour, after the mind has 
been debauched and deceiyed by this faly 


lacious maſtery, | +. 21h 


. 7 + Þ 1.9, 


By this uſeleſs induſtry they a are ex- 
cluded from all power of adyancing in 
8 a real 


3 
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ral excellence. Whilſt Boys, they are 
arrived at their utmoſt perfection; they 
have taken the ſhadow for the ſubſtance; 
and make that mechanical facility, the 
chief excellence of the Art, which is 
only an ornament, and of the merit of 
which few but pamiters them ſelves are 


Pw 


ur. ſeems to me to be one of the 
moſt dangerous ſources of corruption; 
and I ſpeak of it from experience, not 


as an error which may poſſibly happen, 


but which has actually infected all fo- 
reign Academies. The directors were 
probably pleaſed with this premature 
dexterity in their pupils, and praiſed 
their diſpatch at the expence of their 
correQneſs. | 
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11 
Bur young men have not only this 
frivolous ambition of being thought 
maſterly inciting them on one hand, but 
alſo their natural ſloth tempting them on 
the other. They are terrified at the 
proſpect before them, of the toil re- 
quired to attain exactneſs. The impe- 
tuoſity of youth is diſguſted at the flow 
approaches of a regular ſiege, and deſires, 
from mere impatience of labour, to take 
the citadel by ſtorm. They with to find 
ſome ſhorter path to excellence, and 
hope to obtain the reward of eminence 
by other means, than thoſe which the 
indiſpenſible rules of Art have preſcribed. 
They muſt therefore be told again and 
again, that labour is the only price of 
ſolid fame, and that Whatever their force 
of Genius may be, there is no eaſy me- 
thod of becoming a good Painter. 


* 6 
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1 
Wurnx we read the lives of the moſt 
eminent Painters, every page informs 
us, that no part of their time was ſpent 
in diſſipation. Even an increaſe of fame 
ſerved only to augment their induſtry. 
To be convinced with what perſeyering 
aſſiduity they purſued their ſtudies, we 
need only reflect on their method of pro- 
ceeding in their moſt celebrated works. 
When they conceived a ſubject, they firſt 
made a variety of ſketches; then a finiſhed 
drawing of the Whole; after that a more 
correct drawing of every ſeparate part, 


heads, hands, feet, and pieces of dra- 


pery; they then painted the picture, and 
after all re-touched it from the life. 
The pictures, thus wrought with ſuch 
pain, now appear like the effect of en- 
chantment, and as if ſome mighty Genius 
had ſtruck. them off at a blow. . 


C:2 Bor, 


1 20 

Bur, whilſt diligence is thus recom- 
mended to the Students; the Viſitors 
will take care that their diligence be ef- 
fectual; that it be well directed, and 
employed on the proper object. A Stu- 
dent is not always advancing becauſe he is 
employed; he muſt apply his ſtrength to 
that part of the Art where the real diffi- 
culties lie; to that part which diſtin- 
guiſhes it as à liberal Art, and not by 
miſtaken induſtry loſe his time in that 
which is merely ornamental. The Stu- 
dents, inſtead of vying with each other 
which ſhall have the readieſt hand, ſhould 
be taught to contend who ſhall have the 
pureſt and moſt correct out- line; in- 1 
ſtead of ſtriving which ſhall produce the 935 
brighteſt tint,” or, curiouſly trifling, en- 5 
deavour to give the gloſs of ſtuffs, ſo as 
to appear real, let their ambition be 
directed to _— which ſhall diſpoſe 
his 
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a. 

his drapery in the moſt graceful folds, 
which ſhall give the moſt grace and dig- 
nity to the human figure. = 


I Mus v beg leave to ſubmit one thing 
more to the conſideration of the Viſitors, 
which appears to me a matter of very 
great conſequence, and the omiſhon, of 
which J think a principal defect in the 
method of education purſued in all the 
Academies I have ever viſited. The error 
I mean! is, that the Students never draw 
exactly from the living models which 
they have before them. It is not indeed 
their intention; nor are they directed to 
do it. Their drawings reſemble the mo- 
del only in the attitude. They change 
the form according to their vague and 
uncertain ideas of beauty, and make a 
drawing rather of what they think the 
figure. ought to be, than of what it ap- 

5 2 3 pears, 


i} 
pears, I have thought this the obſtacle, 
that has ſtopt the progreſs of many young 
men of real Genius; and I very much 
doubt, whether a habit of drawing cor- 
realy what we ſee, will not give a pro- 


portionable power of drawing correctly 


what we imagine, He who endeavours 
to copy nicely the figure before him, not 
only acquires a habit of exactneſs and 
preciſion, but is continually advancing 
in his knowledge of the human figure ; 
and though he ſeems to ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers to make a flower progreſs, he 


will be found at laſt capable of adding 


(without running into capricions wild- 
neſs) that grace and beauty, which is 
neceſſary to be given to his more finiſhed 
works, and which cannot be got by the 
moderns, as it was not acquired by the 
ancients, but by an attentive and well 
compared ſtudy of the human form. 
1 WrarT 


EV 7 

Wuar I think ought to enforce this 
method is, that it has been the practice 
(as may be ſeen by their drawings) of 
the great Maſters in the Art. I will 
mention a drawing of RAFFAELLE, T he 
Diſpute of the Sacrament, the print of 
which, by Count CAlLus, is in every 
hand; It appears, that he made his 
ſketch from one model ; and the habit 
he had of drawing exactly from the form 
before him, appears by his making all 
the figures with the ſame cap, ſuch as 
his model then happened to wear; ſo 
ſervile a copyiſt was this great man, 
even at a time when he was allowed to 


be at his higheſt pitch of excellence. 


I nave. ſeen alſo Academy figures by 
AnNIBALE CAaraAcci, though he was 
often ſufficiently licentious in his finiſhed 
| £5 gQg 10 £3 yerths, 


I 
works, drawn with all the e 
of an individual model. 


TuIs ſcrupulous. exactneſs is ſo con- 


trary to the practice of the Academies, 


that it is not without great deference, 
that I beg leave to recommend it. to the 
conſideration of the Viſitors ; and ſubmit 
it to them, whether the neglect of this 
method, is not one of the reaſons why 
Students ſo often diſappoint expectation, 
and, being more than boys at ſixteen, 
become leſs than men at thirty. 


In ſhort, the method I recommend can 
only be detrimental when there are but 


few living forms to copy; for then Stu- 


dents, by always drawing from one alone, 
will by habit be taught to overlook de- 
fects, and miſtake deformity for beauty. 
But of this there is no danger; ſince the 

Council 
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Council has determined to ſupply the 
Academy with a variety of ſubjects; 
and indeed thoſe laws which they have 
drawn up, and which the Secretary will 
preſently read for your confirmation, have 


in ſome meaſure precluded me from fay- 


ing more upon this occaſion, Inſtead, 
therefore, of offering my advice, permit 
me to indulge my Wiſhes, and expreſs my 
Hope, that this Inſtitution may anſwer 
the expectations of its Royar FounDtR; 
that the preſent age may vie in ARTS 
with that of Leo the Tenth; and that 
the dignity of the dying Art (to make uſe 
of an expreſſion of PrIxv) may be re- 
vived under the Reign of GEORGE 
THE THIRD, f 
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GENTLEMEN, 
| | Congratulate you on the honour | 
1 which you have juſt received. 1 
have the higheſt opinion of your merits, 
and could wiſh to ſhow my ſenſe of 
them in ſomething which poſſibly may 
be more uſeful to you than barren praiſe. 
I could wiſh to lead you into ſuch a courſe 
of ſtudy as may render your future pro- 
greſs anſwerable to your paſt improves 
ment; and, whilſt I applaud you for 
4 7 what 


ä 1 

what has been done, remind you of how 
much yet remains to attain perfection. 

1 flatter myſelf, that from the long ex- 
perience I have had, and the unceaſing 
aſſiduity with which I have purſued thoſe 
ſtudies, in which, like you, I have been 
engaged, I shall be acquitted of vanity 
in offering ſome hints to your conſidera- 
tion. J 
founded upon my own miſtakes in the 


ſame purſuit. But the hiſtory of errors 


properly managed. often ſhortens the 


5 © of wt 


road to truth, Aud although no method 


r, 


of ſtudy that I can offer, will of itſelf 


conduct to excellence, yet it may Pre- 
ſerve Indultty from being miſapplied. 1. 


In ſpeaking to you of the Theory of 
the Art, I ſhall only conſider it as it has a 
relation to the method of you Studies. : 


"SF | 
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They are indeed in a great degree 


1 1 
Divipixo the ſtudy of painting into 
three diſtinct periods, I ſhall addreſs you 
as having paſſed through the firſt of them, | 
which is confined to the rudiments ; in- 
cluding a facility of drawing any object 
that preſents itſelf, a tolerable readineſs 
in the management of colours, and an 
acquaintance with the moſt ſimple and 
obvious rules of compoſition. 

Tuts firſt ri of TY OTE is, in 
Painting, what Grammar is in Litera- 
ture, a general preparation to whatever 
ſpecies of the Art the Student may after- 
wards chuſe for his more particular ap- 
plication. The power of drawing, mo- 
delling, and uſing colours, is very pro- 
perly called the Language of the Art; 
and in this language, the honours vou 
have juſt received, prove you to have 
made no inconſiderable progreſs. | 
: Wuzn 
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Wur the Artiſt is once enabled to 
expreſs himſelf with ſome degree of 
correctneſs, he muſt then endeavour to 
collect ſubjects for expreſſion; to amaſs a 
ſtock of Ideas, to be combined and va- 
ried as occaſion may require. He is now 
in the ſecond period of ſtudy, in which 
his buſineſs is to learn all that has been 
hitherto known and done. Having hi- 
therto received inſtructions from a parti- 
cular maſter, he is now to conſider the 
Art itſelf as his maſter. He muſt ex- 
tend his capacity to more ſublime and ge- 
neral inſtructions. - "Thoſe perfections 
which lye ſcattered among various maſ- 
ters, are now united in one general idea, 


which is henceforth to regulate his taſte, 


and enlarge his imagination. ' With 
a variety of models thus before him, 
he will avoid that narrowyneſs and pover- 
ty of conception which attends a bigot- 

| ted 


"4 


ES! 
ted admiration of a ſingle maſter, and 
will ceaſe to follow any favourite where 
he ceaſes toexcel; This period is, how- 
ever, ſtill a time of ſubjection and diſci- 
pline: "Though the Student will not re- 
ſign himſelf blindly to any ſingle autho- 
rity when he may have the advantage of 
conſulting many, he muſt ſtill be afraid 
of truſting his own judgment, and of 
deviating into any track where he can- 
not find the footſteps of ſome former 


maſter. © 


Tur third arid laſt period emancipates 
the Student from ſubjection to any au- 
thority, but what he ſhall himſelf judge 
to be ſupported by reaſon. Confiding 
now in his own judgment, he will 
conſider and ſeparate thoſe different prin- 
ciples to which different modes of beau- 
ty owe their original. In the former 
= D period 


NI 


period he ſought only to know and com- 


bine excellence, wherever it was to be 
found, into one idea of perfection: in 
this, he learns, what requires the moſt 
attentive ſurvey and the moſt ſubtle diſ- 
quiſition, to diſcriminate perfections that 
are incompatible with each other. 


He is from this time to regard himſelf 
as holding the ſame rank with thoſe 
maſters whom he before obeyed as tea- 
chers; and as exerciſing a ſort of ſove- 
reignty over thoſe rules which have hi- 
therto reſtrained him. Comparing now 
no longer the performances of Art with 
each other, but examining the Art itſelf 
by the ſtandard of Nature, he corrects 
what is erroneous, ſupplies what is ſcan- 
ty, and adds by his own” obſervation 
what the induſtry of his predeceſſors 
=p have yet left wanting to perfection. 

_ Having 
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Having well eſtabliſhed his judgment; 
and ſtored his memory, he may now 
without fear try the power of his imagi- 
nation. 'The mind that has been thus 
diſciplined, may be indulged in the 
warmeſt enthuſiaſm, and venture to play 
on the borders of the wildeſt extravagance: 
The habitual dignity, which long con- 
verſe with the greateſt minds has impart- 
ed to him, will diſplay itſelf in all his at- 
tempts ; and he will ſtand among his in- 
ſtructors, not as an imitator, but a rival. 


THESE are the different ſtages of the 


Art. But as I now addteſs myſelf par- 


ticularly to thoſe Students who have been 
this day rewarded for their happy paſſage 
through the firſt period, I can with no 
propriety ſuppoſe they want any help in 
the initiatory Studies. My preſent de- 
* is to direct your view to diſtant ex- 
zu D 2 cellence, 


1981 


cellence, and to ſhow you the readieſt 
path that leads to it. Of this I ſhall 
ſpeak with ſuch latitude, as may leave 
the province of the profeſſor uninvaded; 

and ſhall not anticipate thoſe precepts, 
which it is his buſineſs to give, and 
your duty to underſtand. 


Ir is indiſputably evident that a great 
part of every man's life muſt be em- 
ployed in collecting materials for the 
exerciſe of Genius. Invention, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, is little more than a new com- 
bination of thoſe images which have 
been previouſly gathered and depoſited 
in the memory: nothing can come of 
nothing : he who has laid up n6 mate- 


rials, can produce no combinations. | 


A STUDENT unacquainted with the 
attempts of former adventurers, is always 
apt 


1 


apt to over-rate his own abilities; to 
miſtake the moſt trifling excurſions for 
diſcoveries of moment, and every coaſt 
new to him, for a new- found country. 
If by chance he paſſes beyond his uſual 
limits, he congratulates his own arrival 


at thoſe regions which they who have 


ſteer d a better courſe have long left be- 


hind them. 


Tur productions of ſuch minds are 
ſeldom diſtinguiſhed by an air of origi- 
nality: they are anticipated in their 
happieſt efforts; and if they are found 
to differ in any thing from their prede- 
ceſſors, it is only in irregular fallies, and 
trifling conceits. The more extenſive 
therefore your acquaintance is with the 
works of thoſe who have excelled, the 
more extenſive will be your powers of in- 
vention; and what may appear ſtill more 
725 D 3 like 
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like a paradox, the more original will be 
But the difficulty on 
this occaſion is to determine who ought 


your conceptions. 


to be propoſed as models of excellence, 
and who ought to be conſidered as the 
propereſt guides. 


5 To a young man juſt arrived in Italy, 
many of the preſent painters of that 
country are ready enough to obtrude 
their precepts, and to offer their on 
performances as examples of that perfec- 
tion which they affect to recommend. 
The Modern, however, who recom- 
mends himſelf as a ſtandard, may juſtly 
be ſuſpected as ignorant of the true end, 


and unacquainted with the proper object 


of the art which he profeſſes. To fol- 
low ſuch a guide, will not only retard 
the Student, but miſlead him. 


N 
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Ox whom then can he rely, or who 
ſhall ſhow him the path that leads to ex- 
cellence? The anſwer is obvious: Thoſe 
great maſters who have travelled the ſame 
road with ſucceſs, are the moſt likely to 
conduct others. The works of thoſe 
who have ſtood the teſt of ages, have a 
claim to that reſpect and veneration to 
which no modern can pretend. The 
duration and ſtability of their fame, is 
ſufficient to evince that it has not been 
ſuſpended upon the lender | thread of 
faſhion and caprice, but bound to the 
human heart by every tye of ſympathetic 


approbation. 


Tuxxx is no danger of ſtudying too 
much the works of thoſe great men; but 
how they may be ſtudied to advantage is 
an enquiry of great importance. 


D 4 Sonn 
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SOME who have never raiſed their 
minds to the conſideration * of the real 
dignity of the Art, and who rate the 
works of an Artiſt in proportion as they 


excel or are defective in the mechanical 


parts, look on Theory as ſomething that 
may enable them to talk but not to paint 
better; and confining themſelves entirely 
to mechanical practice, very aſſiduouſly 
toil-on in the drudgery of copying; and 
think they make a rapid progreſs while 
they faithfully exhibit the minuteſt part 
of a favourite picture. This appears to 
me a very tedious, and I think a very 
erroneous method of proceeding. Of 
every large compoſition, even of thoſe 
which are moſt admired, a great part 
may be truly ſaid to be common-place. 


This, though it takes up much time in 


copying, conduces little to improve- 


ment. I conſider general copying as a 


deluſive 
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deluſive kind of induſtry; the Student ſa- 


tisfies himſelf with the appearance, of 


doing ſomething ; he falls into the dan- 
gerous habit of imitating without ſe- 
lecting, and of labouring without any 
determinate object; as it requires no ef- 
fort of the mind, he ſleeps over his work; 
and thoſe powers of invention and com- 


poſition which -ought particularly to be 


called out, and put in action, lie torpid, 


and loſe their energy for want of exerciſe. 


Ir is an obſervation that all muſt have 
made, how incapable thoſe are of pro- 
ducing any thing of their own, who 
have ſpent much of their time in making 
finiſhed copies. 


To ſuppoſe that the complication of 
powers, and variety of ideas neceſſary to 
that mind which aſpires to the firſt ho- 


nours 
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nours in the Art of Painting, can be ob- 
tained by the frigid contemplation of a 
few ſingle models, is no leſs abſurd than 
it would be in him who wiſhes to be a 
Poet, to imagine that by tranſlating a 
Tragedy he can acquire-to himſelf ſuf- 
ficient knowledge of the appearances of 
nature, the operations of the paſſions, 
and the incidents of life. fi 


- 


Tux great uſe in copying, if it be at 


all uſeful, ſhould ſeem to be in learning 


to colour; yet even colouring will never 
be perfectly attained by ſervilely copying 
the model before you. An eye critically 
nice can only be formed by obſerving 
well- coloured pictures with attention: 
and by cloſe inſpection, and minute ex- 
amination, you will diſcover, at laſt, the 


manner of handling, the artifices of 


contraſt, glazing, and other expedients, 


* by 
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1 
by which good colouriſts have raiſed the 
value of their tints, and by which Nature 
has been ſo happily imitated. 


I Mus inform you, However, that old 
Pictures deſervedly celebrated for their 
colouring, are often ſo changed by dirt and 
varniſh, that we ought not to wonder if 
they do not appear equal to cheir reputa- 
tion in the eyes of unexperienced Painters, 
or young Students. An Artiſt whoſe judg- 
ment is matured by long obſervation, con- 
ſiders rather what the Picture once was, 
than what it is at preſent. He has acquired 
a power by habit of ſeeing the brilliancy of 
tints through the cloud by which it is ob- 
ſcured. An exact imitation, therefore, of 
thoſe Pictures, is likely to fill the Stu- 
dent's mind with falſe opinions; and to 
ſend Him back a coloutift of his own for- 
mation, with ideas equally remote from 


Nature 
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Nature and from Art, from the genuine 
practice of the maſters, and the - real 


appearances of things. 


F OLLOWING theſe rules, and uſing 
theſe precautions, when you have clearly 
and diſtinaly learned in what good co- 
louring conſiſts, you cannot do better 
than have recourſe to Nature . herſelf, 
who is always at hand, and in compariſon 
of whoſe true ſplendor the beſt coloured 
Pictures are but faint and feeble. 
. HowevER, as the practice of copying 
is not entirely to be excluded, ſince the 
mechanical practice of Painting is learned 
in ſome meaſure by it, let thoſe choice 
parts only be ſelected which have re- 
commended the work to notice. If its 
excellence conſiſts in its general effect, 
it would be proper to make ſlight ſketches 
of 


A 
— be 
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of the machinery and general manage- 
ment of the Picture. Thoſe ſketches 
ſhould be kept always by you for the 
regulation of your ſtile. Inſtead of co- 
pying the touches of thoſe great maſters, 
copy only their conceptions. Inſtead of 
treading in their footſteps, endeavour 
only to keep the ſame road. Labour to 
invent on their general principles and 
way of thinking. Poſſeſs yourſelf with 
their ſpirit. Conſider with yourſelf how 
a Micyatr ANGELO or a RAFFAELLE 
would have treated this ſubject: and 
work yourſelf into a belief that your 
Picture is to be ſeen and criticiſed by 
them when compleated. Even an attempt 
of this kind will rouſe your Powers. 


But as mere enthuſiaſm will carry you 
but a little way, let me reccommend 
a practice that may be equivalent, and 

will 


I V1] 


will perhaps more efficaciouſly contri- 
bute to your advancement, | than even 
the verbal corrections of thoſe maſters 
themſelves, could they be obtained. 
What I would propoſe is, that you ſhould 
enter into a kind of competition, by 
painting a ſimilar ſubject, and making a 
companion to any Picture that you con- 
fider as a model. After you have finiſhed 
your work, place it near the model, and 
compare them carefully together. You 
will then not only ſee, but feel your 
own deficiencies more. ſenſibly than by 
precepts, or any other means of in- 


ſtruction. The true principles of Paint- 


ing will mingle with your thoughts. 
Ideas thus fixed by ſenſible objects, will 
be certain and definitive; and ſinking 
deep into the mind, will not only be 
more juſt, but more laſting than thoſe 
preſented to you by precepts only; which 


will 
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will always be fleeting, variable, and un- 
determined. 


Tunis method of comparing your own 
efforts with thoſe of ſome great maſter, 
is indeed a ſevere and mortifying taſk, 
to which none will ſubmit, but ſuch as 
have great views, with fortitude ſuffi- 


cient to forego the gratifications of pre- 


ſent vanity for future honour. When 
the Student has ſucceeded in ſome mea- 
ſure to his own ſatisfaction, and has 
felicitated himſelf on his ſucceſs, to go 
voluntarily to a tribunal where he knows 
his vanity muſt be humbled, and all 
ſelf-approbation muſt - vaniſh, requires 


not only great reſolution, but great hu- 
mility. To him, however, who has the 
ambition to be a real maſter, the ſolid 
ſatisfaction which proceeds from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his advancement, (of which 


ſeeing 
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ſeeing his own faults is the firſt ſtep) 
will very abundantly compenſate for the 


mortification of preſent diſappointment. 
There is, beſides, this alleviating cir- 


cumſtance. Every diſcovery he makes, 
every acquiſition of knowledge he at- 


tains, ſeems to proceed from his own 
fagacity; and thus he acquires a confi- 
dence in himſelf ſufficient to keep up 
the reſolution of perſeverance. 


Wr all muſt have experienced how 
lazily, and conſequently how ineftec- 
tually, inſtruction is received when forced 
upon the mind by others. Few have 
been taught to any purpoſe who have 
not been their own teachers. We pre- 
fer thoſe inſtructions which we have 
given ourſelves, from our affection to 


the inſtructor; and they are more ef- 


fectual, from being received into the 


mind 
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mind at the very time when it is moſt 


open and eager to receive them. 


1 Wir reſpect to the Pictures that 
; I 7 you are to chuſe for your models, I 
=? could wiſh that you would take the 
world's opinion rather than your own. 


0 Y In other words, I would have you chuſe 
7 % thoſe - of eſtabliſhed reputation, rather 
7 than follow your own fancy. If you 


7 ſhould not admire them at firſt, you will, 
by endeavouring to imitate them, find 


that the world has not been miſtaken. 


II is not an ealy taſk to point out 
EZ thoſe various excellencies for your imi- 


tation which lye diſtributed amongſt the 
various ſchools. An endeavour to do this 
may' perhaps be the ſubje& of ſome fu- 
ture diſcourſe, I will, therefore, at pre- 
ſent only recommend a model for Stile 
| E in 


I 

in Painting, which is a branch of the 
Art more immediately neceſſary to the 
young Student. Stile in Painting is the 
ſame as in Writing, a power over ma- 
terials, whether words or colours, by 
which conceptions or ſentiments are con- 
veyed. And in this Lopovico Cax- 
RACHE (I mean in his beſt works) ap- 
pears to me to approach the neareſt to 
perfection. His unaffected breadth of 
light and ſhadow, the fimplicity of co- 
louring, which holding its proper rank, 
does not draw afide the leaſt part of the 
attention from the ſubject, and the ſo- 
lemn effect of that twilight which ſeems 
diffuſed over his Pictures, appear to me 
to correſpond with grave and dignified 
ſubjects, better than the more artificial 
brilliancy of ſunſhine which enlightens 
the Pictures of TITIAN. Though 
TIN ToRET thought that TITIAx's co- 

louring 
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1 
louring was the model of perfection, and 
would correſpond even with the ſublime 


of MieHAEL ANGELO; and that if 
ANG ELO had coloured like TI TITAN, or 
== Tirran deſigned like A NGEL0, the 
ö I world would once have had a perfect 
a © Painter: 


I.!x is our misfortune, however, that 
= thoſe works of CaRRAcHE which I 


ww would recommend to the Student, are 
[7 not often found out of Bologna. The 


| St. Francis in the midſt of his F riars, 
| The Transfiguration, The Birth of St. 
; Jobn the Baptiſt, The Calling of St. Mat- 
> thew, The St. Jerom, The Freſco Paint. 
| inge in the Zampieri Palace, are all wor- 
I thy the attention of the Student. And 
; 1I'think thoſe who travel would do well 
1 to allot a much greater portion of their 


n Ee time 
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time to that city than it has been hi- 
therto the cuſtom to beſtow. 


Ix this Art, as in others, there are many 
Teachers who profeſs to thew the neareſt 
way to excellence: and many expedients 
have been invented by which the toil of 
ſtudy might be ſaved. But let no man 
be ſeduced to idleneſs by ſpecious pro- 
miſes. Excellence is never granted to 
man, but as the reward of labour. It 
argues indeed no ſmall ſtrength of mind 
to perſevere in habits of induſtry, with- 
out the pleaſure of perceiving thoſe ad- 
vances; which, like the hand of a clock, 
whilſt they make hourly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed ſo ſlowly as to 
eſcape obſervation. A facility of draw- 
ing, like that of playing upon a muſical 
inſtrument, cannot be acquired but by 
an infinite number of acts. I need not, 
therefore, 


— 


1 1 

therefore, inforce by many words the 
neceſſity of eontinual application; nor 
tell you that the porte crayon ought to 
be for ever in your hands. Various me- 
thods will occur to you by which this 
power may be acquired. I would parti- 
cularly recommend, that after your re- 
turn from the Academy (where J ſup- 
poſe your attendance to be conſtant) you 
would endeavour to draw the figure by 
memory. I will even venture to add, that 
by perſeverance in this cuſtom, you will 
become able to draw the human figure 
tolerably correct, with as little effort of 
the mind as to trace with a pen the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 


THAT this facility is not unattainable, 


ſome members in this Academy give a 


a ſufficient proof. And be aſſured, that 


if this power is not acquired whilſt you 


E 3 are 


arrange themſelves under the Pencil, 
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are young, there will be no time for it 
afterwards: at leaſt the attempt will be 
attended with as much difficulty as thoſe 
experience who learn to read or write 
after they have arrived to the age of ma- 
turity. 55 


But while I mention the porte-crayon 
as the Student's conſtant companion, he 
muſt ſtill remember, that the Pencil is 
the inſtrument by which he muſt hope 
to obtain eminence. What, therefore, 
I wiſh to impreſs upon you is, that 
whenever an opportunity offers, you 
paint your ſtudies inſtead of drawing 
them. 'This will give you ſuch a facility 


in uſing colours, that in time they will 


oven without the attention of the hand 
that conducts it. If one act excluded 
the other, this advice could not with any 


pro priety 
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propriety be given. But if Painting 
compriſes both drawing and colouring, 
and if by a ſhort ſtruggle of reſolute in- 
duſtry, the ſame expedition is attainable 
in Painting as in drawing on .paper, I 
cannot ſee what objection can juſtly be 
made to the practice; or why that ſhould 
be done by parts, which may be done all 
together. 


Ir we turn our eyes to the ſeveral 
Schools of Painting, and conſider their 
reſpective excellencies, we ſhall find, 
that thoſe who excel moſt in colouring, 
purſued this method. The Venetian and 
Flemiſh ſchools, which owe much of 
their fame to colouring, have enriched 
the cabinets of the collectors of draw- 
ings, with very few examples. Thoſe of 


TITI AN, PAuL VERONESE, TINTO- 


RET, and the BAssANs, are in general 
E 4 ſlight 
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ſlight and undetermined. Their ſketches 
on paper are as rude as their Pictures are 
excellent in regard to harmony of co- 
louring. CoxREGG10 and BaRoccr have 
left few, if any finiſhed drawings behind 
them, And in the Flemiſb ſchool, Ru- 
BENS and VANDYKE made their deſigns 
for the moſt part either in colours, or 


in chiaro oſcuro. It is as common 
to find ſtudies of the Venetian and Fle- 


. mifſh Painters on canvaſs, as of the 


Schools of Rome and Florence on paper. 
Not but that many finiſhed drawings 
are ſold under the names of thoſe ma- 


| ters. Thoſe, however, are undoubt- 


edly the productions either of engravers 
or of their ſcholars, who copied their 


works. 


THESE inſtructions I have ventured to 


offer from my own experience ; but as 
they 


| LN 
they deviate widely from received opini- 
ons, I offer them with diffidence; and 
when better are ſuggeſted, ſhall retract 
them without regret. 


THERE is one precept, however, in 
which I ſhall only be oppoſed by the 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am 
not afraid that I ſhall repeat it too often. 
You muſt have no dependence on your 
own genius. If you have great talents, 
induſtry will improve them: if you have 
but moderate abilities, induſtry will ſup- 
ply their deficiency. Nothing is denied 
to well directed labour: nothing is to 
be obtained without it. Not to enter 
into metaphyſical diſcuſſions on the na- 
ture or eſſence of genius, I will venture 
to aſſert, that aſſiduity unabated by diffi- 
culty, and a diſpoſition eagerly directed 
to the object of its purſuit, will produce 
| 5 effects 
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effects ſimilar to thoſe which ſome call 


the reſult of natural powers. 


Tou a man cannot at all times, 


and in all places, paint or draw, yet the 


mind can prepare itſelf by laying in pro- 


per materials, at all times, and in all 


places. Both Livy and PLUTARCH, in 
deſcribing PuILOPOEMEN, one of the 
ableſt generals of antiquity, have given 
us a ſtriking picture of a mind always 


intent on its profeſſion, and by afliduity 


obtaining thoſe excellencies which ſome 
all their lives vainly expect from Nature. 
I ſhall quote the paſſage in Livy at 
length, as it runs parallel with the prac- 
tice I would recommend to the Painter, 
Sculptor, or Architect. 


/ 


„ PHILOPOEMEN Was a man eminent 


for his ſagacity and experience in chooſing. 


ground, 


hd PA 


* 


1 

ground, and in leading armies; to which 
he formed his mind by perpetual medi- 
tation, in times of peace as well as war. 
When, in any occaſional journey, he 
came to a ſtrait difficult paſſage, if he 
was alone, he conſidered with himſelf, 
and if he was in company he aſked his 
friends, what it would be beſt to do if 
in this place they had found an enemy, 
either in the front, or in the rear, on 
the one fide, or on the other. © It might 
happen,” ſays he, © that the enemy to be 
oppoſed might come on drawn up in re- 
gular lines, or in a tumultuous body, 
formed only by the nature of the place.“ 
He then conſidered a little what ground 
he ſhould take; what number of ſoldi— 
ers he ſhould uſe, and what arms he 
ſhould give them ; where he ſhould lodge 
his carriages, his baggage, and the- de- 
fenceleſs followers of his camp; how 


many 


e 
many guards, and of what kind he ſhould 
ſend to defend them; and whether it 
would be better to preſs forward along 
the paſs, or recover by retreat his for- 
mer ſtation: he would conſider likewiſe 
where his camp could moſt commodi- 
ouſly be formed ; how much ground he 
ſhould incloſe within his trenches ; where 
he ſhould have the convenience of water; 
and where he might find plenty of wood 
and forage ; and when he ſhould break 
up his camp on the following day, thro' 
what road he could moſt ſafely paſs, 
and in what form he ſhould diſpoſe his 
troops. With ſuch thoughts and diſ- 
quiſitions he had from his early years fo 
exerciſed his mind, that on theſe -occa- 


ſions nothing could happen which he 


had not been already accuſtomed to con- 


ſider.” 


I CANNOT 


1 

I cannoT- help imagining that I fee 
a pd young Painter, equally vi- 
gilant, whether at home, or abroad in 
the ſtreets, or in the fields. Every object 
that preſents itſelf, is to him a leſſon. 
He regards all Nature with a view to his 
profeſſion; and combines her beauties, 
or corrects her defects. He examines 
the countenance of men under the influ- 
ence of paſſion ; and often catches the 
moſt pleaſing hints from ſubjects of tur- 
bulence or deformity. Even bad Pic- 
tures themſelves ſupply him with ufeful 
documents; and, as LreonakDo DA 
Vinci has obſerved, he improves upon 
the fanciful images that are ſometimes 
ſeen” in the fire, or are accidentally 
ſketched upon a diſcoloured wall. 


THz Artiſt who has his mind thus 
filled with ideas, and his hand made ex- 
pert 


1 62 ] 
pert by practice, works with eaſe and 
readineſs ; whilſt he who would have you 
believe that he is waiting for the inſpi- 


rations of Genius, is in reality at a loſs 


how to begin; and is at laſt delivered 
of his Monſters, with difficulty and 


pain. 


Tur well-grounded Painter, on the 
contrary, has only maturely to conſider 
his ſubject, and all the mechanical parts 
of his Art follow without his exertion. 
Conſcious of the difficulty of obtaining 
what he poſſeſſes, he makes no preten- 
ſions to ſecrets, except thoſe of cloſer 
application. Without conceiving the 
ſmalleit jealouſy againſt others, he is 
contented that all ſhall be as great as 
himſelf, who are willing to undergo the 
ſame fatigue: and as his pre-eminence 
depends not upon a trick, he is free 
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from the painful ſuſpicions of a jugler, 


who lives in perpetual fear, leſt his trick 
ſhould be diſcovered. 
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DISCOURSE, @&c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


II is not eaſy to ſpeak with propriety 
1 to ſo many Students of different ages 
and different degrees of advancement. 
The mind requires nouriſhment adapted 
to its growth; and what may have pro- 
moted our earlier efforts, might retard us 


in our nearer approaches to perfection. 


THe firſt endeavours of a young 
Painter, as I have remarked in a former 


F 2 diſcourſe, 
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[ 68 ] 
difcourſe, muſt be employed in the at- 
tainment of mechanical dexterity, and 
confined to the mere imitation of the 
object before him. Thoſe who have ad- 
vanced beyond the rudiments, may, per- 
haps, find advantage in reflecting on the 
advice which I have likewiſe given them, 
when I recommended the diligent ſtudy 


of the works of our great predeceſſors; 


but I at the ſame time endeavoured to 


guard them againſt an implicit ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the authority of any one maſter 


however excellent; or by a ſtrict imita- 


tion of his manner, to preclude Our- 


ſelves from the abundance and variety of 


Nature. I will now add that nature 
herſelf is not to be too cloſely copied. 
There are excellencies in the Art of 
Painting beyond what is commonly called 
the imitation of nature: and theſe ex- 
cellencies I with to point out. The 

Students 
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Students who, having paſſed through the 
initiatory exerciſes, are more advanced 
in the art, and who, ſure of their hand, 
have leiſure to exert their underſtand- 
ing, muſt now be told, that a mere co- 
pier of nature can never produce any 
thing great; can never raiſe and enlarge 
the conceptions, or warm the heart of 
the ſpectator. | 


Tur wiſh of the genuine Painter muſt 
be more extenſive: inſtead of endea- 
vouring to amuſe mankind with the 
minute neatneſs of his imitations, he 
muſt endeavour to improve them by the 
grandeur of his ideas; inſtead of ſeeking 
praiſe, by deceiving the ſuperficial ſenſe 
of the ſpectator, he muſt ſtrive for fame, 
by captivating the imagination. 
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Tux principle now laid down, that 


the perfection of this Art does not 


conſiſt in mere imitation, is far from 


being new or ſingular. It is, indeed, 


ſupported by the general opinion of the 


enlightened part of mankind. The Poets, 


Orators, and Rhetoricians of antiquity, 
are continually enforcing this poſition, 
that all the arts receive their perfection 
from an ideal beauty, ſuperior to what 
is to be found in individual nature. 
They are ever referring to the practice 
of the Painters and Sculptors of their 
times, particularly Phidias (the favourite 
Artiſt of Antiquity) to illuſtrate their 
aſſertions. As if they could not ſuffici- 


ently expreſs their admiration of his ge- 


nius by what they knew, they have re- 


courſe to poetical enthuſiaſm. They 


call it Inſpiration; a Gift from Heaven. 
The artiſt is ſuppoſed to have aſcended 
the 


— „ 


1 * 


the celeſtial regions, to furniſh his mitid 
with this perfect Idea of beauty. He,” 
ſays Proclus *, © who takes for his 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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«c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«c 


«c 


model ſuch forms as nature produces, 
and confines himſelf to an exact imi- 
tation of them, will never attain to 
what is perfectly beautiful. For the 
works of nature are full of diſpro- 
portion, and fall very ſhort of the 
true ſtandard of beauty. So that Phi- 
dias, when he formed his Jupiter, did 
not copy any object ever preſented 
to his fight; but contemplated. only 
that image which he had conceived in 


his mind from Homer's deſcription.” 


And thus Cicero, ſpeaking of the fame 


Phidias; * Neither did this artiſt,” fays 
he, „when he carved the image of Ju- 


cc 


piter or Minerva, ſet before him any 


* Lib. 2. in Timæum Platonis, as cited by — 
.nius de Pictura veterum. 


F 4 one 
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* one human figure, as apattern, which 

„ he was to copy; but having a more 
perfect Idea of beauty fixed in his 

mind, this he ſteadily contemplated, 

and to the imitation of this all his 
{kill and labour were directed.“ 


* 


La) 


c 
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c 


Tur Moderns are not leſs convinced 
than the Ancients of this ſuperior power 
exiſting in the Art; nor leſs conſcious 
of its effects. Every language has adopted 
terms expreſſive of this excellence. The 
Guſto grande of the Italians; the Beau 
ideal of the French; and the great /tyle, 
genius, and faſte among the Engliſh, are 
but different appellations of the fame 
thing. It is this intellectual dignity, they 
ſay, that ennobles the Painter's art; that 
lays the line between him and the mere 
mechanic and produces thoſe great ef- 
fects in an inſtant, which eloquence and 
— | poetry, 


* 
— 


—_— - * 


. 


poetry, by ſlow and repeated efforts, are 


ſcarcely able to attain. 


Sucn'is the warmth with which both 
the Antients and Moderns ſpeak of this 
divine principle of the art; but, as I 
have formerly obſerved, enthufiaſtic ad- 
miration ſeldom promotes knowledge. 
Though a Student by ſuch praiſe may 
have his attention rouſed, and a defire 
excited, of running in this great career; 
yet it is poſſible that what has been ſaid 
to excite, may only ſerve to deter him. 
He examines his own mind, and per- 
ceives there nothing of that divine in- 
ſpiration, with which, he is told, ſo 
many others have been favoured. He 
never travelled to Heaven to gather new 
ideas; and he finds himſelf poſſeſſed of 
no other qualifications than what mere 


common obſervation and a plain under- 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding can confer. Thus he becomes 
gloomy amidit the ſplendor of figurative 
declamation, and thinks it hopeleſs, to 
purſue an object which he ſuppoſes out 
of the reach of human induſtry. 


Bur on this, as upon many other oc- 
caſions, we ought to diſtinguiſh how 
much is to be given to enthuſiaſm, and 
how much to reaſon. We ought to 
allow for, and we ought to commend, 
that ſtrength of vivid expreſſion, which 
is neceſſary to convey, in its full force, 
the higheſt ſenſe of the moſt complete 
effect of art; taking care at the ſame 
time, not to lofe in terms of vague ad- 
miration, that ſolidity and truth of prin- 
ciple, upon which alone we can reafon, 
and may be enabled to practiſe. 


Ir 


C1 

Ix is not eaſy to define in what this 
great ſtyle conſiſts; nor to deſcribe, by 
words, the-proper means of acquiring it, 
if the mind of the Student ſhould be at 
all capable of ſuch an acquiſition. Could 
we teach taſte or genius by rules, they 
would be no longer taſte and genius. 
But though there neither are, nor can 
be, any preciſe invariable rules for the 
exerciſe, or the acquiſition, of theſe great 
qualities ; yet we may as truly ſay that 
they always operate in proportion to our 
attention in obſerving the works of na- 
ture, to our ſkill in ſelecting, and to our 
care in digeſting, methodizing, and com- 
paring our obſervations. There are many 
beauties in our art, that ſeem, at firſt, 
to lie without the reach of precept, and 
yet may eaſily be reduced to practical 
principles. Experience is all in all; but 
it is not every one who profits by expe- 


rience; 
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rience; and moſt people err, not ſo 
much from want of capacity to find their 
object, as from not knowing what ob- 
ject to purſue. This great ideal per- 
fection and beauty are not to be ſought 
in the heavens, but upon the earth. 
They are about us, and upon every fide 
of us. But the power of diſcovering 
what is deformed in nature, or in other 
words, what is particular and uncom- 
mon, can be acquired only by experi- 
ence; and the whole beauty and grandeur 
of the art conſiſts, in my opinion, in 
being able to get above all ſingular forms, 
local euſtoms, particularities, and details 


of every kind. 


ALL the objects which are exhibited 
to our view by nature, upon cloſe ex- 
amination will be ſound to have their 
blemiſhes and defects. The moſt beau- 
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tiful forms have ſomething about them 


like weakneſs, minuteneſs, or imper- 
fection. But it is not every eye that 
perceives theſe blemiſhes. It muſt be 
an eye long uſed to the contemplation 
and compariſon of theſe forms; and 
which, by a long habit of obſerving 
what any ſet of objects of the ſame kind 
have in common, that alone can acquire 
the power of diſcerning what each wants 
in particular. This long laborious com- 
pariſon ſhould be the firſt ſtudy of the 
Painter, who aims at the greateſt ſtyle. 
By this means, he acquires a juſt Idea of 
beautiful forms; he corrects nature by 
herſelf, her imperfect ſtate by her more 
perfect. His eye being enabled to diſ- 
tinguiſh the accidental deficiencies, ex- 
creſcences and deformities of thin gs from 
their general figures, he makes out an 
abſtract idea of their forms more perfect 

7 -- than 
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than any one original; and what may 
ſeem a paradox, he learns to deſign na- 
turally by drawing his figures unlike to 
any one object. This idea of the perfect 
ſtate of nature, which the artiſt calls the 
Ideal Beauty, is the great leading prin- 
ciple, by which works of genius are 
conducted. By this Phidias acquired his 
fame. He wrought upon a ſober prin- 
ciple, what has ſo much excited the 
enthuſiaſm of the world; and by this 
method you, who have courage to tread 
the ſame path, may acquire equal re- 
putation. 


Turs is the idea which has acquired, 


and which ſeems to have a right to the 


epithet of Divine; as it may be ſaid to 
preſide, like a ſupreme judge, over all 
the productions of nature; appearing to 


be poſſeſſed of the will and intention of 


the 
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the Creator, as far as they regard the 
external form of living beings. 


WHEN a man once poſſeſſes this idea 
in its perfection, there is no danger, but 
that he will be ſufficiently warmed by it 
himſelf, and be able to warm and raviſh 


every one elſe. 


Tuus it is from a reiterated experi- 
ence, and a cloſe compariſon of the ob- 
jects in nature, that an artiſt becomes 
poſſeſſed of the idea of that central form, 
if I may ſo expreſs it, from which every 
deviation is deformity. But the inveſti- 
gation of this form I grant is painful, 
and I know but of one method of 
ſhortening the road; this is, by a care- 
ful ſtudy of the works of the antient 
ſculptors; who, being indefatigable in 
the ſchool of nature, have left models 


BY of 


11 
of that perfect form behind them, which 
an artiſt would prefer as ſupremely beau- 
tiful, who had ſpent his whole life in 
that ſingle contemplation. But if in- 
duſtry carried them thus far, may not 
you alſo hope for the ſame reward from 
the ſame labour? We have the ſame 
ſchool opened to us, that was opened to 
them; for nature denies her inſtructions 
to none, who deſire to become her 


pupils. 


To the principle I have laid down, 
that the idea of beauty in each ſpecies of 
Beings is invariably one, it may be ob- 
jected, that in every particular ſpecies 
there are various central forms, which 
are ſeparate and diſtinct from each other, 
and yet are undeniably beautiful; that 
in the human figure, for inſtance, the 
beauty of the Hercules is one, of the 

Gladiator 
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Gladiator, another, of the Apollo ano- 
ther; which makes ſo many different 
ideas of beauty. 


Ix is true, indeed, that theſe figures 
are each perfect in their kind, though 
af different characters and proportions; 
but ſtill none of them is the repreſenta- 
tion of an individual, but of a claſs. 
And as there is one general form, which, 
as I have faid, belongs to the human 
kind at large, ſo in each of theſe claſſes 
there is one common idea and central 
form. which is the abſtract of the vari- 
ous individual forms belonging to that 
elaſs. Thus, though the forms of child- 
hood and age differ exceedingly; there 
is a common form in childhood, and a 
common form in age, which is the more 


perfect, as it is more remote from all pe- 


culiarities, But I muſt add further, 


G that 


Q 
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that though the moſt perfect forms of 
each of the general diviſions of the hu- 
man figure are ideal, and ſuperior to any 
individual form of that claſs; yet the 7 
higheſt perfection of the human figure is 
not to be found in any one of them. It 1 : 
is not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladi- 
ator, nor in the Apollo; but in that form f 5 
which is taken from them all, and which . | 
partakes equally of the activity of the 1 
Gladiator, of the delicicy of the Apollo, | 
and of the muſcular ſtrength of the FE: 
Hercules. For perfect beauty in any 
ſpecies muſt combine all the characters 
which are beautiful in that ſpecies. It 
cannot conſiſt in any one to the excluſion 
of the reſt: no one, therefore, muſt be 
predominant, that no one may be de- 
ficient. 
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Tun knowledge of theſe different 
characters, and the power of ſeparating 
and diſtinguiſhing them, is undoubt- 
edly neceſſary to the painter, who is to 


vary his compoſitions with figures of 


various forms and proportions, though 
he is never to loſe ſight of the general 
Idea of perfection in each kind. 

gart | | 
Turk is; likewiſe, a kind of ſym- 
metry,” or proportion, which may pro- 
perly be ſaid to belong to deformity. A 
figure lean or corpulent, tall or ſhort, 
though deviating from beauty, may ſtill 
have a certain union of the various parts, 
which may contribute to make them on 
the whole, not unpleaſing. 


Warn the Artiſt has by diligent at- 
tention acquired a clear and diſtin& idea 
of n and ſymmetry; When he has 
G 2 reduced 
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reduced the variety of nature to the ab- 
ſtract idea; his next taſk will be to be- 
come acquainted with the genuine habits 


of nature, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
faſhion. For in the ſame manner, and 
on the ſame principles, as he has acquired 
the knowledge of the real forms of na- 
ture, diſtin& from accidental deformity, 
he muſt endeavour to ſeparate fimple 
chaſte nature, from thoſe adventitious, 
thoſe affected and forced airs or actions, 
with which ſhe is loaded by modern 
education. * 


PERHA S I cannot better explain what 
J mean, than by reminding you of what 
was taught us, by the Profeſſor of Anato- 
my, in reſpect to the natural poſition and 
movement of the feet. He obſerved that 
the faſhion of turning them outwards 
was contrary to the intent of nature, as 


: 
7 


might 


it 
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might be ſeen from the ſtructure of the 
bones, and from the weakneſs that pro- 
ceeded from that manner of ſtanding. 
To this we may add the erect poſition of 


the head, the projection of the cheſt, the 


walking with ſtrait knees, and many 
ſuch actions, which are merely the re- 
ſult of | faſhion, and what nature 
never warranted, as we are ſure that 
we have been taught them when chil- 
dren. 


I nave mentioned but a few of thoſe 
inſtances, in which vanity or caprice 
have contrived to diſtort and disfigure 
the human form ; your own recollection 
will add to theſe a thouſand more of ill- 
underſtood methods, that have been 
practiſed to diſguiſe nature, among our 
dancing-maſters, hair-dreflers, and tay- 

863 1 
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tors, in their various ſchools of de- 
formity *. 


However the mechanic and orna- 
mental arts may facrifice to faſhion ſhe 
muſt be entirely excluded from the Art 
of Painting; the Painter muſt never miſ- 
take this capricious changeling for the 
genuine offspring of nature; he muſt 
diveſt himſelf of all prejudices in fa- 
vour of his age or country; he muſt 
diſregard all local and temporary or- 
naments, and look only on thoſe ge- 
neral habits that'are every where and 


« * Thoſe,” ſays Quintilian, “ who are taken 
* with the outward ſhew of things, think that 
there is more beauty in perſons, who are trim- 
„ med, curled, and painted, than uncorrupt nature 
“ can give; as if beauty were merely the effect of 


© the corruption of manners.” 
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always. the fame, He addreſſes his 
works to the people of every country 
and every age; he calls upon poſterity 
to be his ſpectators, and ſays with 
Zeuxis, In æternitatem pings. | 


Tux negle&t of ſeparating modern 


faſhions from the habits of nature, leads 
to that ridiculous ſtile which has been 


practiſed by ſome Painters, who have 
given to Grecian Heroes the airs and 
graces practiſed in the court of Lewis 
the Fourteenth; an abſurdity. almoſt as 
great as it would have been to have 


dreſſed them after the faſhion of that 
court. | 


To avoid this error, however, and to 
retain the true ſimplicity of nature, is a 
taſk more difficult than at firſt fight it 
may appear, The prejudices in favour 
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of the faſhions and cuſtoms that we have 
been uſed to, and which are juſtly call- 
ed a ſecond nature, make it too often 
difficult to diſtinguiſh that which is 
natural, from that which is the reſult 
of education; they frequently even 
give a predilection in favour of the 
artificial mode; and almoſt every one is 
apt to be guided by thoſe local preju- 
dices who has not chaſtiſed his mind, 
and regulated the inſtability of his af- 
fections, by the eternal invariable idea 
of nature. 


Hx xx then, as before, we muſt have 
recourſe to the Ancients as inſtructors. 
It is from a careful ſtudy of their works 
that you will be enabled to attain to the 
real fimplicity of nature; they will ſug- 
geſt many obſervations, which would 
probably eſcape you, if your ſtudy were 

3 confined 
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confined to nature alone- And, indeed, 
T cannot help ſuſpecting, that in this in- 
ſtance the Ancients had an eaſier taſk 
than the moderns.. They had, probably, 
little or nothing to unlearn, as their 
manners were nearly approaching to this 
defirable fimplicity ; while the modern 
artiſt, before he can ſee the truth 'of 
things, is obliged to remove a veil, with 
which the faſhion of the times has 
thought proper to cover her. 


HavinG gone thus far in our inveſti- 
gation of the great ſtile in painting; if 
we now ſhould ſuppoſe that the Artiſt 
has formed the true idea of beauty, 
which enables him to give his works a 
correct and perfect deſign; if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe alſo, that he has acquired a 
knowledge of the unadulterated habits of 
nature, which gives him ſimplicity ; the 
honzin reſt 


1981 
reſt of his taſk is, perhaps, leſs than is ge- 
nerally imagined. Beauty and fimplicity 
have ſo great a ſhare in the compoſition 
of a great ſtile, that he who has acquir- 
ed them has little elſe to learn. It muſt 
not, indeed, be forgot, that there is a 
nobleneſs of conception, which goes be- 
yond any thing in the mere exhibition, 
even of perfect form; there is an art of 
animating and dignifying the figures with 
intellectual grandeur, of impreſſing the 
appearance of philoſophic wiſdom, or 
heroick virtue. This can only be ac- 
quired by him that enlarges the ſphere 
of his underſtanding by a variety of 
knowledge, and warms his imagination 
with the beſt productions of antient and 
modern poetry. 


A Hanpy thus exerciſed, and a mind 
thus inſtructed, will bring the Art to an 
higher 


— 
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higher degree of excellence than, per- 
haps, it has hitherto attained in this 
country. Such a Student will diſdain 
the humbler walks of Painting, which, 
however profitable, can never aſſure him 
a permanent reputation, He will leave 
the meaner artiſt ſervilely to ſuppoſe that 
thoſe are the beſt pictures, which are 
moſt likely to deceive the ſpectator. He 
will permit the lower Painter, like the 
floriſt or collector of ſhells, to exhibit 
the minute diſcriminations, which diſ- 
tinguiſh one object of the ſame ſpecies 
from another ; while he like the philo- 
ſopher will conſider nature in the ab- 
ſtract, and repreſent in every one of his 
figures the character of its ſpecies. 


If deceiving the eye were the only 
buſineſs of the Art, there is no doubt, 
indeed, but the minute Painter would 


be 
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be more apt to ſucceed: butit is not the 
eye, it is the mind, which the Painter 


of genius deſires to addreſs; nor will 


he waſte a moment upon theſe ſmaller 


objects, which only ſerve to catch the 
ſenſe, to divide the attention, and to 
counteract his great deſign of ſpeaking 
to the heart. 


THis is the ambition I could wiſh to 
excite in your minds; and the object 1 
have had in my view, throughout this 
diſcourſe, is that one great idea, which 
gives to Painting its true dignity, that 
entitles it to the name of a Liberal Art, 
and ranks it as a fiſter of poetry. 


Ir may poſſibly have happened to 
many young Students whoſe application 
was - ſufficient to overcome all difficul- 
ties, and whoſe minds were capable of 

embracing 
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. embracing the moſt extenſive views, that 


they have, by a wrong direction ori- 
ginally given, ſpent their lives in the 


meaner walks of Painting, without ever 


knowing there was a nobler to purſue. 
Albert Durer, as Vaſari has juſtly re- 
marked, would, probably, have been one 


of the firſt painters of his age (and he 


lived in an æra of great artiſts) had he 
been initiated into thoſe great princi- 
ples of the Art, which were ſo well un- 
derſtood, and practiſed, by his contempo- 
raries in Italy. But unluckily having 
never ſeen or heard of any other manner, 


he conſidered his own, without doubt, 


as perfect. 


As for the various departments of 
Painting, which do not preſume to make 
ſuch high pretenſions, they are many. 
None of them are without their merit, 


* 
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though none enter into competition with 
this great univerſal preſiding idea of the 
Art. The Painters who have applied 
themſelves more particularly to low. and 


vulgar characters, and who expreſs with 


preciſion, the various ſhades of paſſion, 
as they are exhibited by vulgar minds 
(ſuch as we ſee in the works of Hogarth) 
deſerve great praiſe; but as their genius 
has been employed on low and con- 
fined ſubjects, the praiſe that we give 
muſt be as limited as its object. The 
merty-making, or quarrelling of the 
Boors of Teniers; the ſame ſort of pro- 
ductions of Brouwer, or Oſtade, are ex- 
cellent in their kind; and the excellence 


and its praiſe will be in proportion, 
as, in thoſe limited ſubjects, and pecu- 
liar forms, they introduce more or leſs 
of the expreſſion of thoſe paffions, a8 
_ appear in general and more en- 

larged 
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9 
larged nature. This principle may be 
applied to the — pieces of Bour- 
gognone, the French Gallantries of Wat- 
teau, and even beyond the exhibition of 
animal life, to the Landſcapes of Claude 
Lorraine, and the Sea Views of Vander- 
velde. All theſe Painters have, in ge- 
neral, the fame right, in different de- 


grees, to the name of a Painter, which 


a ſatiriſt, an epigrammatiſt, a ſonnetteer, 
a writer of paſtorals, or deſcriptive po- 
etry, has to that of a poet. 

_ * 4 in. | 7 


- In the ſame rank, and, perhaps, of 
not ſo great merit, is the cold painter of 
portraits. But his correct and juſt ĩmi- 
tation of his object has its merit. Even 
the painter of ſtill life, whoſe higheſt 
ambition is to give a minute repreſenta- 
tion cof every part of thoſe low objects, 
which he ſets before him, deſerves. -praife 
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and ennoble his works far above. their 


[9] 
in proportion to his attainment; becauſe 
no part of this excellent Art, ſo much 
the ornament of poliſhed life, is deſtitute 
of value and uſe. Theſe, however, are 
by no means the views to which the 
mind of the Student ought to be primarily 
directed. By aiming at better things, 
if from particular inclination, or from 
the taſte. of the time and. place he lives 
in, or from neceſſity, or from failure in 
the higheſt attempts, he is obliged to 
deſcend lower; he will bring into the 
lower ſphere of art, a grandeur of com- 


poſition and character, that will raiſe 


natural rank. _ A i 39; 
fig) | | | 0 ch Agel 

| A MAN is not ae en eee 
not be able to weild the club of * 
cules; nor does a man always practiſe 
that which he eſteems the beſt; but 


11 does 
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does that which he can beſt do. In 


. g . moderate attempts, there are many walks 
: Y open to the artiſt. - But as the idea of 
a 7 8 beauty is of neceſſity but one, ſo there 
/ ; | can be but one great mode of painting; 


: the leading principle of which 60 have 


, endeavoured to explain. 
9 ü 
; ; ; I s#ouLD be ſorry, if what is here 
IE recommended, ſhould be at all under- 
ö b : | ſtood to countenance a careleſs or indeter- 
: | mined manner of painting. For though 
. the Painter is to overlook the accidental 
: diſcriminations of nature, he is to pro- 
k nounce diſtinctly, and with preciſion, 
the general forms of things. A firm and 
determined outline is one of the cha- 
7 racteriſtics of the great ſtyle in painting; 
- and let me add, that he who poſſeſſes the 
: | knowledge of the exact form, that every 
t part of nature ought to have, will be 
8 WR fond 
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3 
fond of expreſſing that knowledge with 
correctneſs and preciſion in all his works. 


To conclude; I have endeavoured to 
reduce the idea of Beauty to general prin- 
ciples. And I had the pleaſure to ob- 
ſerve that the profeſſor of painting pro- 
ceeded in the ſame method, when he 
ſhewed you that the artifice of contraſt 
was founded but on one principle. And 
I am convinced that this is the only 


means of advancing ſcience, of clearing 


the mind from a confuſed heap of con- 
tradictory obſervations, that do but per- 
plex and puzzle the Student, when he 
compares them, or miſguide him if he 
gives himſelf up to their authority ; but 
bringing them under one general: head, 
can alone give reſt and ſatisfaction to an 
inquiſitive mind, 
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DISCOURSE, Se. 


GENTLEMEN, 


\HE value and rank of every art 


is in proportion to the mental 
labour employed in it, or the mental 
pleaſure produced by it. As this princi- 
ple is obſerved or neglected, our profeſ- 


ſion becomes either a liberal art, or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of one 
man it makes the higheſt pretenſions, 
as it is addreſſed to the nobleſt facul- 
ties. In thoſe of another it is reduced 
to a mere matter of ornament, and the 
Painter has but the humble province 

H 3 of 


166 
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Tn1s exertion of mind, which is the 
only circumſtance that truly ennobles our 
Art, makes the great diſtinction between 
the Roman and Venetian ſchools. I have 
formerly obſerved, that perfect form is 
produced by leaving out particularities, 
and retaining/only-general ideas. I ſhall 
now endeavour to ſhew that this prigei- 
ple, which I have proved to be metaphy- 
ſically juſt, extends itſelf to every part 
of the Art; that it gives what is called 
the grand ſtile, to Invention, to Compo- 
fition, to Expreſſion, and even to Co- 
eue pere cl -1292:1 
INVENTION. uu Neinäag dds not im- 
ply the invention of the ſubject; for 
that is commonly ſupplied by the Poet 
1 1 H Or 


Ld 
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or Hiſtorian. With reſpect to the choice 
no ſubject can be proper that is not ge- 
nerally intereſting. It ought to be either 
ſome eminent inſtance of heroic action, 
or heroic ſuffering. There muſt be 
ſomething either in the action, or in the 
object, in which men are univerſally con- 
cerned, and which powerfully ſtrikes upon 
the publick ſympathy. 


| STRICTLY ſpeaking, indeed, no ſub- 
ject can be of univerſal, hardly can it be 
of general concern; but there are events 
and characters ſo popularly known in 
thoſe: countries where our Art is in re- 
queſt, that they may be conſidered as 
ſufficiently general for all our purpoſes. 
Such are the great events of Greek and 


Roman fable and hiſtory, which early 


education, and the uſual courſe of read- 
ing, have made familiar and intereſting 
H 4 to 


L104] 
to all Europe, without being degraded 
by the vulgariſm of ordinary life in any 
country. Such too are the capital ſub- 
jects of ſcripture hiſtory, which, beſides 
their general notoriety, become venerable 
by their connection with our religion. 


As it is required that the ſubject ſe- 
lected ſhould be a general one, it is no 
leſs neceſſary that it ſhould be kept un- 
embarraſſed with whatever may any way 
ſerve to divide the attention of the ſpec- 
tator. Whenever a ſtory is related, every 
man forms a picture in his mind of the 
action and the expreſſion of the perſons 
employed. The power of repreſenting 
this mental picture in canvaſs is what 
we call Invention in a Painter. And as 
in the conception of this ideal picture, 
the mind does not enter into the minute 
peculiarities of the dreſs, furniture, or 


© BEV: ſcene 


ſcene of action; ſo when the Painter 
comes to. repreſent it, he contrives thoſe 


little neceſſary concomitant circumſtances 
in ſuch a manner, that they ſhall ſtrike 


the ſpectator no more than they did 


himſelf in his firſt conception of the 
ſtory. 


ins | 1 


I am very ready to allow that ſome 
circumſtances of minuteneſs and particu- 
larity frequently tend to give an air of 
truth to a piece, and to intereſt the ſpec- 


tator in an extraordinary manner. Such 
circumſtances therefore cannot wholly 


be rejected; but if there be any thing in 


the Art which requires peculiar nicety 
of diſcernment, it is the diſpoſition of 


theſe minute circumſtantial parts, which, 
according to the judgement employed in 
the choice, become ſo uſeful to truth, 
or ſo injurious to grandeunr. 


"INT 


apa HowEVER, 
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However” the uſual and moſt dan- 
gerous error is on the fide of minuteneſs; 
and therefore I think caution moſt ne- 
ceſſary where moſt have failed. The 
general idea conſtitutes real excellence. 
All ſmaller things, however perfect in 
their way, are to be ſacrificed without 
mercy to the greater. The Painter will 
not enquire what things may be admitted 
without much cenſure. He will not 
think it enough to ſhew that they may 
be there, he will ſhew that they muſt be 
there; that their abſence would render 
his picture maimed and defectiveQ 


{ 3 
f „ N 


Tus, though to the principal group 
a ſecond or third be added, and a ſecond 
and third maſs of light, care muſt be yet 
taken that theſe ſubordinate actions and 
lights, neither each in particular, nor 
all together, come into any degree of 

f com- 
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competition with the principal; they 
ſhould make a part of that whole which 
would be imperfect without them. To 
every part of painting this rule may be 
applied. Even in portraits, the grace, 
and, we may add, the likeneſs, conſiſts 
mote in taking the general air, than in 
obſerving the exact ſimilitude of every 
feature. 

Fus figures muſt have a ground 
whereon to ſtand ; they muſt be cloathed; 
there muſt be a back- ground; there muſt 
be light and ſhadow: but none of theſe 
ought to appear to have taken up any 
part of the artiſt's attention. They ſhould 
be ſo managed as not even to catch that 
of the ſpectator. We know well enough, 
when we analyze a piece, the difficulty 
and the ſubtilty with which an artiſt 
adjuſts the back-ground, drapery, and 
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maſſes of light; we know that a conſi- 
derable part of the grace and effect of 
his picture depends upon them: but 
this art is ſo much concealed, even 
to a judicious eye, that no remains of 
any of theſe ſubordinate parts occur to 
the memory when the picture is not 
preſent. 


THe great end of the art is to ſtrike 
the imagination. The Painter is there- 
fore to make no oſtentation of the means 
by which this is done; the ſpectator is 
only to feel the reſult in his boſom. 
An inferior artiſt is unwilling that any 
part of his induſtry ſhould be loſt upon 
the ſpectator. He takes as much pains 
to diſcover, as the greater artiſt does to 
conceal, the marks of his ſubordinate 
aſſiduity. In Works of the lower kind, 
every thing appears ſtudied, and encum- 

5 bered; 
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bered; it is all boaſtful art, and open 
affectation. The ignorant often part 
from ſuch pictures with wonder in 
their mouths, and indifference in their 
heart. | Log 


Bor it is not enough in Invention 
that the Artiſt ſhould reſtrain and keep 
under all the inferior parts of his ſubject; 
he muſt ſometimes deviate from vulgar 
and ſtrict hiſtorical truth, in purſuing 
the n of his deſiggg. 


Ho much the great ſtile exacts from 
its profeſſors to conceive and repreſent 
their ſubjects in a poetical manner, not 
confined: to mere matter of fact, may be 
ſeen in the Cartoons of Raffaelle. In 
all the pictures in which the painter has 
repreſented the apoſtles, he has drawn 
them: with great nobleneſs ; he has given 
« 19190 | them 
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them as much dignity as the human 
figure is capable of receiving; yet we 
are expreſsly told in ſcripture they had 
no ſuch reſpectable appearance; and of 
St. Paul in particular, we are told by 
himſelf, that his bodily preſence was 
mean. Alexander is ſaid to have been of 
a low ſtature: a Painter ought not ſo to 
repreſent him. Ageſilaus was low, lame, 
and of a mean appearance. None of 
theſe defects ought to appear in a piece 
of which he is the hero. In conformity 
to cuſtom, I call this part of the art 
Hiſtory Painting : it ought to be-called 
Poetical, as in reality it is. | 


ALL this is not falſifying any fact; it 
is taking an allowed poetical licence. 
A painter of portraits retains the in- 
dividual likeneſs ; a painter of hiſtory 
ſhews the man by ſhewing his a&- 

3 ions. 
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jons. A Painter muſt compenſate the 
natural deficiencies of his art. He has 
but one ſentence to utter, but one mo- 
ment to exhibit. He cannot, like: the 
poet, or hiſtorian, expatiate, .and impreſs 
the mind with great veneration'for the 
character of the hero or ſaint he repre- 
ſents, though he lets us know at the 
ſame time, that the ſaint was deformed, 
or the hero lame. The Painter has no 
other means of giving an idea of the 
dignity of the mind, but by that external 
appearance which grandeur of thought 
does generally, though not always, im- 
preſs on the countenance; and by that 
correſpondence of figure to ſentiment 
and ſituation, which all men wiſh, but 
cannot command. The Painter, who 
may in this one particular attain with 
eaſe what others deſire in vain, ought to 
give all that he poſſibly can, ſince there 
are 


1 

are fo many circumſtances of true great- 
neſs that he cannot give at all, He can- 
not make his hero talk like a great man; 
he muſt make him look like one. For 
which reaſon, he ought to be well ſtu- 
died in the analyſis of thoſe cireum- 
ſtances, which conſtitute digit of = 
— in real life. 


As in Invention, 0 likewiſe in Expreſ- 
ſion, care muſt be taken not to run into 
particularities. Thoſe expreſſions alone 
ſhould be given to the figures which 
their reſpective ſituations generally pro- 
duce. Nor is this enough; each perſon 
ſhould alſo have that expreſſion which 
men of his rank generally exhibit. The 
joy, or the grief of a character of dig- 
nity, is not to be expreſſed in the ſame 
manner as a ſimilar paſſion in a vulgar 
face. Upon this principle, Bernini, per- 

haps, 


Gans ar Acc 
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haps; may be ſubject to cenſure. This 


ſculptbt, in many reſpects admirable, 
has given a very mean expreſſion to his 


ſtatue of David, Who is repreſented as 
juſt going to throw the ſtone from 
the ſling; and in order to give it the 


expreſſion of energy, he has made him 
biting his under-lip. This expreſſion 
is far from being general, and ſtill far- 
ther from being dignified. He might 
have «ſeen it in an 8 en 


ge Vaud 
oat tie eln ' 23,2420 

Wrru reſpe& to Colouring, though 

it *may appear” at firſt a part of Painting 
merely mechanical, yet it ſtill has its 
rules, and thoſe grounded upon that 
preſiding principle which regulates both 
the great and the little in the ſtudy of a 
Painter. By this, the firſt effect of the 
Tas I picture 
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picture is produced; and as this is per- 
formed, the ſpectator as he walks the 


gallery, will ſtop, or paſs along. To 
give a general air of grandeur at firſt 
view, all trifling or artful play of little 
lights, or an attention to a variety of 
tints is to be avoided a quietneſs and 
ſimplicity muſt reign, over the whole 
work; to which a breadth of uniform, 
and ſimple colour, will very much con- 


tribute. Grandeur of effect is produced 
by two different ways, which ſeem en- 
tirely oppoſed to each other. Qne is, 
by reducing the colours to little more 
than chiaro oſcuro, which was often the 
practice of the Bolognian ſchools and 
the other, by making the colours very 
diſtin& and forcible, ſuch as e ſec.in 
thoſe of Rome and Florence; but ſtill, 
the preſiding principle of both thoſe 
manners is fimplicity. Certainly, no- 

| thing 


» 


1 8 1 


thing can be more ſimple than monoto- 


ny; and the diſtinct blue, red, and yel- 


low colours which are ſeen in the drape- 
ries of the Roman and Florentine ſchools; 
though they have not that kind of har 
mony which is produced by a variety of 
broken' and tranſparent colours, have 
that effect of grandeur that was intended. 
Pethaps theſe diſtin& colours firike the 
mind more forcibly, from there not be- 
ing any great union between them; as 
martial muſic; which is intended to 
rouze the nobler paſſions; has its effect 
from the ſudden and ſtrongly marked 
tranfitions from one note to another, 
which that ſtile of muſic requires; 
whilſt that which is intended to .move 
the ſofter paſſions, the notes impercep- 


W tibly melt into one another, 
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Ix the ſame manner as the hiſtorical 
Painter never enters into the detail of 
colours, ſo neither does he debaſe his 
conceptions with minute attention to 
the diſcriminations of Drapery. It is 
the inferior ſtile that marks the variety 
of ſtuffs. With him, the cloathing is 
neither woollen, nor linen, nor filk, 
ſattin, or velvet: it is Drapery; it is 
nothing more. The art of diſpoſing 
the foldings of the Drapery make a very 
conſiderable part of the Painter's ſtudy. 
To make it merely natural is a mechanical 
operation, to which neither genius or 
taſte are required ; whereas, it requires 


the niceſt judgment to diſpoſe the dra- 


pery, fo that the folds have an eaſy 
communication, and -gracefully follow 
each other, with ſuch natural negligence 
as to look like the effect of chance, and at 

| en the 
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the ſame time ſhew the figure under it 


to the utmoſt advantage. 


CARLO MARATTI was of opinion, 
that the diſpoſition of drapery was a 
more difficult art than even that of 
drawing the human figure; that a Stu- 
dent might be more eafily taught the 
latter than the former; as the rules of 
drapery, he ſaid, could not be fo well 
aſcertained as thoſe for delineating a cor- 
ret form. This, perhaps, is a proof 
how willingly we favour our own pecu- 
liar excellence, Carlo Maratti is ſaid to 
have valued himſelf particularly upon his 
{kill in this part of his art; yet in him, 
the diſpoſition appears ſo artificial, that 
he is inferior to Raffaelle, even in that 
which gave him his beſt claim to repu- 
tation, | 


I 3 SUCH 


E 
Sven is the great principle by which 
we". muſt be directed in the nobler 
branches of our art. Upon this prin- 
ciple, the Roman, the Florentine, the 
Bologneſe ſchools, have formed their 
practice; and by this they have deſerv- 
edly obtained the higheſt praiſe. Theſe 
are the three great ſchools of the world 
in the epic ſtile. The beſt of the French 
ſchool, Pouſſin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, 
have formed themſelves upon theſe mo- 
dels, and conſequently may be ſaid, 
though Frenchmen, to be a colony from 
the Roman ſchool, Next to theſe, but 
in a very different ſtile of excellence, we 
may rank the Venetian, together with 
the Flemiſh, and the Dutch ſchools, all 
profeſſing to depart from the great pur- 
poſes of Painting, and catching at ap- 
plauſe by inferior qualities. 
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I Au not ignorant that ſome will cen- 
ſure me for placing the Venetians in this 
inferior claſs, and many of the warmeſt 
admirers of Painting will think them 
unjuſtly degraded ; but I with not to be 
miſunderſtood. Though I can by no 
means allow them to hold any rank with 


the nobler ſchools of Painting, they ac- 


= g compliſhed perfectly the thing they at- 
ö | : tempted. But as mere elegance is their 
- principal object, as they ſeem more wil- 
4 | lung to dazzle than to affect, it can be 
1 no injury to them to ſuppoſe that their 
t practice is uſeful only to its proper end. 
e But what may heighten the elegant may 
1 # degrade the ſublime. There is a ſimpli- 
1 : city, and I may add, ſeverity, in the 
i 5 great manner, which is, I am afraid, al- 
= S moſt incompatible with this compara- 


tively ſenſual ſtile. 


I 4. | TIN ro- 
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TIN TORE, Paul Veroneſe, and others 
of the Venetian ſchools, ſeem to have 
painted with no other purpoſe than 
to be admired for their {kill and expert- 
neſs in the mechaniſm of Painting, and 
to make a parade of that Art, which 
as I before obſerved, the higher ſtile re- 
quires its followers to conceal, 


In a conference of the French Acade- 
my, at which were preſent Le Brun, Se- 
baſtian Bourdon, and all the eminent Ar- 
tiſts of that age, one of the academici- 
ans deſired to have their opinion on the 
conduct of Paul Veroneſe, who, though 
a Painter of great conſideration, had, 
contrary to the ſtrict rules of art, in his 
pictare of Perſeus and Andromeda, re- 
preſented the principal figure in ſhade. 
To this queſtion no ſatisfactory anſwer 
was then given, But I will venture to 

ſay, 
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ſay; that if they had conſidered the claſs 
of the Artiſt, and ranked him as an or- 


namental Painter, there would have been 
no difficulty in anſwering; It was 
« unreaſonable to expect what was never 
« intended. His intention was ſolely to 
*« produce an effect of light and ſha- 
« dow; every thing was to be ſacrificed 
« to that intent, and the capricious com- 


« poſition of that picture ſuited very 
« well with the ſtile he profeſſed.” -- 


Vous minds are indeed too apt to be 
captivated by this ſplendor of ſtile; and 
that of the Venetians will be particularly 
pleaſing; for by them, all thoſe parts 
of the Art that give pleaſure to the eye 
or ſenſe; have been cultivated with care, 
and carried to the degree neareſt to per- 
fection. The powers exerted in the 
mechanical part of the Art have been 
called 
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called the; language of Painters ; but we. 
may ſay, that it is but poor eloquence 
which only ſhews that the orator can 
talk, Words ſhould be employed as 
the means, not as the end: language 


is the inſtrument, conviction is the 
work. N | 


Tux language of Painting muſt in- 
deed be allowed theſe maſters; but even 
in that, they have ſhewn more copiouſ- 
neſs than choice, and more luxuriancy 
than j adgment. If we conſider the un- 
intereſting ſubjects of their invention, 
or at leaſt the unintereſting manner in 
which they are treated; if we attend to 
their capricious compoſition, their violent 
and affected contraſts, whether of fi- 
gures, or of light and ſhadow, the rich- 
neſs. of 'their drapery, and at the fame 
time, the mean effect which the diſcri- 


L mination 
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mination. of ſtuffs gives to their pio- 
tures; if to theſe we add their total in- 
attention to expreſſion, and then reflect 
on the conceptions and the learning of 
Michael Angelo, or the ſimplicity of 
Raffaelle, we can no longer dwell on 
the compariſon. Even in colouring, if 
we compare the quietneſs and chaſtity of 
the Bologneſe pencil to the buſtle and 
tumult that fills every part of a Vene- 
tian picture, without the leaſt attempt 
to intereſt the paſſionſ, their boaſted 
art will appear a mere ſtruggle without 
effect; an empty tale told by an ideot, full 
of ſound and fury, fignifying nothing. 


Sven as ſuppoſe that the great ſtile 
might happily be blended with the or- 
namental, that the ſimple, grave and 
majeſtic dignity of Raffaelle could unite 
with the glow and buſtle of a Paulo, 


or 
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er Tintoret, are totally miſtaken. The 
principles by which each are attained are 
ſo contrary to each other, that they ſeem, 
in my opinion, incompatible, and as 
impoſſible to exiſt together, as to unite 
in the mind at the ſame time the moſt 
ſublime ideas, and the loweſt ſenſu- 


ality. 


Tre ſubjects of the Venetian Painters 
are moſtly ſuch as give them an oppor- 
tunity of introducing a great number of 
figures; ſuch as feaſts, marriages, and 
proceſſions, public martyrdoms, or mi- 
racles. I can eaſily conceive that Paul 
Veroneſe, if he were aſked, would fay, 
that no ſubje& was proper for an hiſto- 
rical picture, but ſuch as admitted at 
leaſt forty figures; for in a leſs number, 
he would aſſert, there could be no op- 
portunity of the Painter's ſhewing his 


art 
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art in compoſition, his dexterity of ma- 
naging and diſpoſing the maſſes of light, 
and groups of figures, and of introduc- 
ing a variety of Eaſtern dreſſes and cha- 
racers in their rich ſtuffs. 


Bur the thing is very different with a 
pupil of the greater ſchools. Annibal 
Carrache thought twelve figures ſuffici- 
ent for any ſtory: he conceived that 
more would contribute to no end but 
to fill ſpace; that they would be but 
cold ſpectators of the general action, or, 
to uſe his 'own expreſſion, that they 
would be figures to be let. Beſides, it is 
impoſſible for a picture compoſed of ſo 
many parts to have that effect, ſo indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to grandeur, of one 
complete whole. However contradictory 
it may be in geometry, it is true in taſte, 
that many little things will not make a 
great 
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great one. The Sublime impreſſes the 


mind at once with one great idea; it is 
a ſingle blow: the Elegant indeed may 
be produced by a repetition, by an 
accumulation of many minute cireum- 


ſtances. 


' However great the difference is be- 
tween the compoſition of the Venetian; 
and the reſt of the Italian ſchools, there 
is full as great a diſparity in the effect of 
their pictures as produced by colours. 
And though in this reſpect the Venetians 
muſt be allowed extraordinary ſkill; yet 
even that ſkill, as they have employed 
it, will but ill correſpond with the great 
ſtile. Their colouring is not only too 
brilliant, but, I will venture to ſay, too 
harmonious to produce that ſolidity, 
ſteadineſs, and fimplicity of effect, which 
heroic ſubjects require, and which ſim- 
262 8 ple 
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ple or grave colours only can give to a 
work. That they are to be cautiouſly 
ſtudied by thoſe who are ambitious of 
| treading the great walk of hiſtory, is 

confirmed, if it wants confirmation, by 

the greateſt .of all authorities, Michael 
Angelo. This wonderful man, - after 
having ſeen a picture by Titian, told 
Vaſari, who accompanied him * „that 
« he liked much his colouring and man- 
„ ner; but then he added, that it was 
4 pity the Venetian Painters did not 
4 learn to draw correctly in their early 
youth, and adopt a better anner of 


« fludy.” | ii 


* 


Dicendo, che molto gli piaceva il colorito ſuo, 
e la maniera; mi che era un peccato, che a Venezia 
non s' ĩimparaſſe da principio a diſegnare bene, e che 
non haveſſano queꝰ pittori miglior modo nello ſtudio. 


Vaſ. tom. iii. p. 226. Vita di Tiziano. 
5 e tk & , ; F 


* 


By 
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By this it appears, that the principal 
attention of the. Venetian Painters, in 


the opinion of Michael Angelo, ſeemed 
to be engroſſed by the ſtudy of colours, 
to the neglect of the idea beauty of. form, 
or propriety of expreſſion. But if ge- 
neral cenſure was given to that ſchool 
from the ſight of a picture of Titian, 
how much more heavily, and more 
juſtly, would the cenſure fall on Paulo 
Veroneſe, or more eſpecially on Tin- 


tered Þ And here I cannot. avoid citing 


Vaſari's opinion of the ſtile and manner 
of Tintoret. Of all the extraordinary 
ce genius 's f, ſays he, „that have ever 


prac- 


3 Nelle coſe della pittura, ſtravagante, capricci- 
olo, preſto, e reſoluto, et il pin terribile cervello, 
che habbia havuto mai la pittura, come ſi può 
vedere in tutte le ſue opere; e ne“ componimenti 
delle ſtorie, fantaſtiche, e fatte da lui diverſamente, 


e fuori 


gs }2V_ os CR Am. 
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be practiſed the Art of Painting, for wild, 
t© capricious, . extravagant and fantaſti⸗ 
& cal inventions; for furious impetuoſity 
« and boldneſs i in the execution of his 
he work; there is none like Tintoret; 
" his ſtrange whimſtes are even beyond 
4 extravagance, and his works ſeem to 


hs 


© be. produced rather by chance, than 
9 conſequence of any previous de- 
„ ſign, as if he wanted to convince the 
e world that the art was a trifle, and of 
i the moſt eaſy attainment.” 


| F oR my own part; when I ſpeak of the 
Venetian painters, I wiſh to be under- 
ſtood to mean Paulo Veroneſe and Tin- 


e fuori dell' uſo degli altri pittori: ahzi hà ſuperats 
la ſtravaganza, con le nuove, e capriccioſe inven- 
tioni, e ſtrani ghiribizzi del ſuo intelletto, che ha 
lavorato a Caſo, e ſenza diſegno, quaſi monſtrando 
che queſt arte & una baia. 


naad K toret, 


tw 7 
_ thret} td the excluſion of Titian; for 
though his ſtile is not fo pure as that of 
may other of the Italian ſchools, yet 
there ĩs 4 fort of ſenatorial dignity about 
him; which, however aukward in his 
imitators, ſeems to become him exceed- 
ingly. His portraits alone, from the 
nobleneſs and ſimplicity of character 
which he abways gave them, will intitle 


Him to the greateſt reſpect, as he un- 


doubtedly ſtands its the firſt rank in this 
branch of the art. 


Ix is not with Titian, but with the 
ſeducing qualities of the two former, 
that I could wiſh to caution you againſt 
being too much captivated. Theſe arc 
the perſons. who. may be ſaid to have 
echauſted all the powers of florid elo- 
quence, to debauch the young and un- 
ee and have, without doubt, 
16sho? ; „ been 
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been the caſe of turning off the at- 


tention of the connoiſſeut and of the pa- 
tron of art, as well as that of the Painter 
from thoſe higher excelleneies of which 
the art is capable, and which ought to 
be required in every confiderable pro- 
duction.” By them, and their imitators, 
a ſtile merely ornamental has been diſ- 
ſeminated throughout all Europe. Ru- 
bens carried it to Flanders; Voet, to 
France; and Luca Giordano, to Spain 
and Naples. 


Tux Venetian is indeed the moſt ſplen- 
did of the ſchools of elegance; and it is 
not without reaſon, that the beſt per- 
formances in this lower ſchool are valued 


higher than the ſecond rate performances 


of thoſe above them: for every picture 
has value when it has a decided character, 
and is excellent in its kind. But the 
2 e or Student 


l 
it muſt take care not to be ſo much 
dazzled* with this ſplendor, as to be 
tempted to imitate what muſt ultimately 
lead from perfection. Pouſſin, whoſe 
eye was always ſteadily fixed on the 
Sublime, has been often heard to ſay, 
«© That a particular attention to co- 
„ louring, was an obſtacle to the Stu- 
« dent, in his progreſs to the great end 
and deſign of the art; and that he 
** who attaches himſelf to this principal 


* end, will acquire by practice à rea- 
e ſonable good method of colouring.” 


"—Tnovcr it be allowed that elaborate 
ha Ry of colouting; a brillivjley of 
| he < 51 WY f 

= Que cette application ehe n'etait qu'u 'un 
obſtacle pour empecher de parvenir au veritable but 
de 1a peinture, & celui qui s'attache au principal, 
zcqulert par la pratique une afſez belle maniere de 
peinürg. Conference de I Acad. Franc. 1 bon 


#4 
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adults, ſoft and gradusl tranſition Hm 
| = "one to another, preſent to the eye whit 
„d harmonious concert of muſic doe to 
ute ear, it muſt be remembered, that 
painting is not merely a gratification of 
S the ſight. Such excellence, though pro- 
peeriy cultivated,” where nothing higher 
_ than elegance is intended! is weak and 
; unworthy of regard, when the work 
: | . 8 to e and ee Wy 
1 ö 1 wy n3 
=_ Tur 2 reaſons that ho been urged 
= why a mixture of the Venetian ſtile can- 
= not improve the great ſtile, will hold 
- © good in regard to the Flemiſh and Dutch 
„ fehools. Indeed, che Flemiſh ſchool, 
of which Rubens is the head, was formed 
upon that of the Venetian; "like them, 
be took his figures too much from the 
people: before him. But it muſt be al- 
lowed in favour! of the Venetians, that 
a K 3 |; he 
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> Wat more groſs than they, and car- 
8d all their, miſtaken methods to a far 
greater exoeſd. In che Venetian ſchool 
itſelf, where they all err from the ſame 
cauſe, there is a difference in the effect. 
The difference. between Paulo and Baſ- 
ſano ſeems to be only, chat one intro- 
duced. Vegetian gentlemen into his pic- 
4ures, and athe other the hors: of the 
diſtrict of Haſſano, and called chen pa- 


N and prophets. 


. , 7 " 
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"Fon Painters] of the Dutch ſchool 
Have ill more locality, ) With them, a 
hiſtory piece is prepetiy a portrait of 
themſelyeß; whether. they deſcribe the 
Baſide or ontſde of their, haaſes, we 
have their own people engaged in their 
Axink ing, playiog, er fighting. The 
 Eifcuraſtances/ that enter into picture 
oe 5 > <0 of 


of 
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general view of | — thay, 
exhibit all the minute particylaritics, of a 
nation, differing . in. ſeveral reſpgcts from. 


the reſt of mankind. Yet, let them. have 
their ſhare of more humble praiſe. The 


Painters, of this ſchool are exellent in 
their own way; they are eply.zidiculous 
when they attempt general hiſtory. oy 
their own narrow principles, 2nd dehaſe 
great events by the meanneſs 2. er 
ee, 990 RORES 1513358-7 101, £4 
in —1 1 221 } 

_ — — ſome extra- 

Ly ordinary mechanical power is appar ently 
that from which they ſeek diſtinction, 
Thus, we: ſee, that ſchool alone has the 
cuſtom of repreſenting candle-light, not 


8 it really appears to us hy night, but 


red, as, it would illuminate. Objects to 
bra by day. Such tricks, hawever 


10 zh K 4 Par- 
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pardonable i in the little ſtile; where petty 
effects. are the ſole end, are inexcuſable 
in the greater, where the attention ſhould 
never be drawn afide by trifles, but ſhould 
entre gee by the fubjest; itſelf. | 
7 L 

Tur Di Jotal piinviphed which cha- 
radterive the Dutch ſchool extend even 
to their Landſchape Painters; and Ru- 
bens himſelf, who has painted many 
landſchapes, has ſometimes tranfyreſſed 
in this particular. Fheir pieces in this 
way are, I think, always a repreſentation 
of an individual ſpot, and each in its 
kind a very faithful but ee N 
Fi F ie i 
Cravpr LoxkAlN, on the eontrary, 
was convinced, that taking Nature as he 
found it. ſekdom produced beauty. His 
| cy ate a nee of the various 
draughts 
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| draughts which he has proviouſly made 
from various beautiful ſcenes and "pror- 
pects. a However, Rubens in ſbme me- 


fure has made amends” for the deficiehey 
with which he is charged; nie has con- 
trived to Taiſe and animate his other- 
wiſe unfritereſtin g views; by Intröducing 8 
a/ rainbow, ſtorm, or ſome” patticular 
accidental effect of light. That the 
practice of Claude Lorrain, in reſpe@to 
his choice, is to be adopted by Land- 
ſchape Painters, in oppoſition to that of 
the Flemiſh and Dutch ſchools, chere 
can be no doubt, as its truth is founded 


t upon the ſame principle as that by whieh 


the H iſtorical Painter acquires perfect 
form. But whether landſchape painting 


has a right to aſpire ſo far as ro reject 
what the Painters call Accidents ef Na- 
| tare, is not eaſy to determine. It 18 
| certain Gm Lorrain ſeldom, if ever, 


ty b 
& 4 


availed 
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availed himſelf of thoſe accidents; ei- 
ther he thought that ſuch peculiarities 
were contrary to that ſtile of general 
Nature which . he profeſſed, or that, jt 
would catch the attention too ſtrongly. 
and deſtroy that quietneſs and repoſe 
Which he e nepeſſarꝝ to that ahi 
of Painting. . 
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A renrnarr rer oe Sj wa 
he attempts hiſtory, unleſs. he is upon 
his guard, is likely to enter too much 
into the detail. He too ſrequently makes 
his biſtorical heads look like portraits: 
and this was once the cuſtom. amongſt 


thoſe old Painters, who revived the art 


before general ideas were practiſed or, un- 


derſtood. An Hiſtory Painter paints. man 
in general; a Portrait Painter, a partion- 


lar man, and hy nite, a defective 
as T2045; 1 Irre! 2 4 * 4. 
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Tus an an habitual. practice in the 
lower exerciſes, of the art will prevent 
many from attaining. the greater * But 


ſuch of us who moye in theſe humbler 


walks of the profeſſion, ate not ignorant 
that, as the natural dignity, of the ſub- 
ject is leſs, the more One the little orna- 


mental helps are neceſſary to its embel- 


lichment. It would be ridiculous, for a 
Painter of domeſtic Scenes, of portraits, 
Jandſchapes,, animals. or of ſtill life, .4p 
ſay that he deſpiſed thoſe qualities which 
have made the ſubordinate ſchools ſo fa- 
mous. The art of colouring,. and the 
{kilful management of light and ſhadow, 
are eſſential requiſites in his confined la- 


bours. If we deſcend: ſtill lower, what 


is the Painter of fruit and flowers with- 
out the utmoſt art in colouring, and 


what the Painters call handling; that is, 
A pigntnels of pencil that implies great 


33 practice, 
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practice, and gives the appearance of 

being done with eaſe 1 Some here, I be- 

lieve, muſt remember a flower-painter 

whoſe boaſt it was, that he ſcorned to paint 
for the million : no, he profefied to paint 

id the true Italian taſte;' and deſpifing the 

crowd, called ſtrenuouſiy upon the few 
to admire him, His idea of the Italian 
taſte was to paint as black and dirty as 
he could, and to leave all clearneſb and 
brillianey of colouring to thoſe WhO 
were fonder of money than of immorta- 
lity. The conſequence Was ſuch as 
might be expected. For theſe petty ex- 
cellencies are here eſſential beauties; and 
without this merit the artiſt's work will 
be more ſhort lived than ms rn of 
N imitation. 


o ws 5 N 
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FR what has d advanced,: we 
malt no be convinced that there are 


i 0 


two 
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two diſtinct ſtiles in hiſtory- painting: 
the . and the fat th or orna- 
mental, > LOIN FU 


Tux great ſtile ſtands alone, and does 
not require, perhaps does not ſo well 
admit, any addition from inferior beau- 
ties. The ornamental ſtile alſo poſ- 
ſeſſes its own peculiar merit. However, 
though the union of the two may make 
a ſort of compoſite ſtile, yet that ſtile is 
likely to be more imperfe& than either 
of thoſe which go to its compoſition. 
Both kinds have merit, and may be ex- 
cellent though in different ranks, if 
uniformity be preſerved, and the gene- 
ral and particular ideas of Nature be not 
mixed. Even the meaneſt of them is 
difficult enough to attain ; and the firſt 
place being already occupied by the great 
artiſts in either . ſome of 

| thoſe 
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1 
thoſe who followed thought there was 
Teſs room for them, and feeling the im- 
pulſe of ambition and the defife of 
novelty, and being at the ſame time 


perhaps willing to take the ſhorteſt way, 


they endeavoured to make for themſelves 
a place betweeh both. This they have 
effected by forming an union of the 
different orders. But as the grave and 
majeſtic ſtile would ſuffer by an union 
with the florid and gay, fo alſo has the 


Venetian ornament in ſome reſpe& been 


Injured by atempang” an alliance with 
fimplicity. | 


Ir may be aſſerted, that the great ſtile 
is always more or leſs contaminated by 
any meaner mixture. But it. happens 
in a few inſtances, that the lower may 


be improved by borrowing from the 


grand. Thus if a portrait painter is de- 
ſirous 


— 
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fitöus to raiſe and imptove his ſubje&; 
he as no other means than by approach- 
WE ing it to a general idea. He leaves out 
| All the minute breaks and peculiarities 
na me face, and changes he dreſs from 
; | : a temporary faſhion to one more perma- | 
a 5 nent, which has annexed to it no ideas 


d of meanneſs from its being familiar to 
us. But if an exact reſemblance of an 
1 individual be conſidered as the ſole object 
e to be aimed at, the portrait painter will 
n be apt to loſe more than he gains by the 
h acquired dignity taken from general Na- 
ture. It is very difficult to ennoble the 
character of a countenance but at the 
le expence of the likeneſs, which is what 
y is moſt generally required by ſuch as ſit 
as to the Painter. fe 
1y ET) a 
16 ö Os thoſe who have practiſed the com- 


PR tile, and have ſucceeded in this 


£ 


101 perilous 
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perilous attempt, perhaps the ſoremoſt 
is Coregio. His ſtile is founded upon 
modern grace and elegance, to which is 
ſuperadded ſomething of the ſimplicity of 
the grand ſtile. A breadth of light and. 
colour, the general ideas of the drapery; 


an uninterrupted flow of outline, all con- 


ſpire to this effect. Next him (perhaps 
equal to him) Parmegiano has dignified 
the genteelneſs of modern effeminacy, by 
uniting it with the ſimplicity of the anci- 
ents and the grandeur ahd ſeverity of Mi- 
chael Angelo. It muſt be confeſſed how- 
ever that theſe two extraordinary men, 
by endeavouring to give the utmoſt de- 
gree of grace, have ſometimes perhaps 


exceeded its boundaries, and have fallen. 


into the moſt hateful of all hateful qua- 
lities, affectation. Indeed, it is the pe⸗ 
culiar characteriſtic of men of genius to 
be raid of coldneſs and inßpidity, from 

7 Which 
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which they think they never can be too 


far removed. It particularly happens to 


theſe great maſters of grace and elegance. 
They often boldly drive on to the very 
verge of ridicule; the ſpectator is alarm - 
ed, but at the ſame time admires their 
vigour and intrepidity. 


Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger fligbts they Dad, 


Zet ne er ſo ſure our paſſion to create 
As when they touch'd the brink of all we hale. 
Tux errors of genius, however, are par- 

donable, and none even of the more ex- 

alted Painters are wholly free from them; 
but they have taught us, by the rectitude 
of their general practice, to correct their 
own affected or accidental deviation. The 
very firſt have not been always upon 

their guard, and perhaps there is not a 

fault, but what may take ſhelter under 

the moſt venerable authorities; yet that 
| r ſtile 
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ſtile only is perfect, in which the no- 
bleſt principles are uniformly purſued; 
and thoſe maſters only are entitled to 
the firſt rank in our eſtimation, who have 
enlarged the boundaries of their art, 
and have raiſed it to its higheſt digni- 
ty, by exhibiting the general Ideas of 
Nature. 


Ox the whole, it ſeems to me that 
there is but one preſiding principle 
which regulates and gives ſtability to 
every art. The works, whether of 
poets, painters, moraliſts, or hiſtorians, 
which are built upon general Nature, 
live for ever; while thoſe which depend 
for their exiſtence on particular cuſtoms 
and habits, a partial view of Nature, 
or the fluctuation of faſhion, can only 
be coeval with that which firſt raiſed 
them from obſcurity. Preſent time and 

futurs 


ip 1 
future may be conſidered as rivals, and 
he who ſolicits the one muſt expect to 
be diſcountenanced by the other. 
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DISCOURSE, @c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


PuRPosE to carry on in this diſcourſe 

the ſubject which I begun in my 
laſt, It was my wiſh upon that occaſion 
to incite you to purſue the higher ex- 
cellencies of the art. But I fear that in 
this particular I have been miſunder- 
ſtood. Some are ready to imagine, when 
any of their favorite acquirements in the 
art are properly claſſed, that they are 
utterly diſgraced. This is a very great 
miſtake; nothing has its proper luſtre 
L 4 but 
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but in its proper place. That which is 
moſt worthy. of eſteem in its allotted 
ſphere, becomes an object, not of reſpect, 
but of | deriſion, when it is forced into a 
higher, to which it is not ſuited ; and 
there it becomes doubly a ſource of diſ- 
order, by occupying a ſituation which is 
not natural to it, and by putting down 
from the firſt place what 1s in reality of 
too much magnitude to become with 
grace and proportion that ſubordinatc 
ſtation, to which ſomething of leſs value 
would be much better ſuited, 


Mx advice in a word is this: keep your 
principal attention fixed upon the higher 
excellencies. If you compaſs them and 
compaſs nothing more, you are ſtill in 
the firſt claſs. We may regret the innu- 
merable beauties which you may want: 
you may be very imperfet: but ſtil], 


3 | you 


Tg! 
you are an imperfe& perſon of the higheſt 


ortiees--H 54 
Ir, when you have got thus far, you 
| can add any, or all, of the ſubordinate 
3 qualifications, it is my wiſh and advice 
. 3 that you ſhould not neglect them. 
| | 
J $ Bur this is as much a matter of cir- 
| 6 cumſpection and caution at leaſt, as of 
5 eagerneſs and purſuit. 
Tur mind is apt to be diſtracted by 
a multiplicity of purſuits ; and that ſcale 
3 of perfection, which I with always to be 
, preſerved, is in the greateſt danger of 
| being totally diſordered, and even in- 


verted, 


SOME excellencies bear to be united, 
and are improved by union, others are 


of 
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of a diſcordant nature; and the attempt 
to join them, only produces a harſher 
jarring of incongruent principles. 


Tur attempt to unite contrary excel- 
lencies, (of form, for inſtance) in a ſingle 
figure, can never eſcape degenerating into 
the monſtrous, but by ſinking into the 
inſipid; taking away its marked cha- 
racter, and weakening its expreſſion. 


THr1s remark is true to a certain de- 
gree with regard to the paſſions. If you 
mean to preſerve the moſt perfect beauty 
in its moſt perfect ſtate, you cannot ex- 
preſs the paſſions, which produce (all 
of them) diſtortion and deformity, more 
or leſs, in the moſt beautiful faces. 


Gui po, from want of choice in adapt- 
ing his ſubject to his ideas and his 
powers, 


{ 5s 1 

powers, or in attempting to preſerve 
beauty where it could not be preſerved, 
has in this reſpe& ſucceeded very ill. 
His figures are often engaged in ſubjects 
that required great expreſſion: yet his 
Judith and Holofernes, the daughter of 
Herodias with the Baptiſt's-Head, the 
Andromeda, and even the Mothers of 
the Innocents, have little more expreſſion 
than his Venus attired by the Graces. 


OBv1ous as theſe remarks appear, 
there are many writers on our art, who, 
not being of the profeſſion, and conſe- 
quently not knowing what can or what 
cannot be done, have been very liberal 
.of abſurd praiſes in their deſcriptions of 
favorite works. They always find in 
them what they are reſolved to find. 
They praiſe excellencies that can hardly 
exiſt together, and above all things are 
HINT fond 
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fond of deſcribing with great exactneſs 
the expreſſion of a mixt paſſion, which 


more particularly appears to me out of 


the reach of our art. 


- 
1 
« - 6 : 


Sucn are many diſquiſitions which I 


have read on ſome of the Cartoons and 


other Pictures of Raffaelle, where the 


Critics have deſcribed their own ima- 


gination; or indeed where the excellent 
maſter himſelf may have attempted this 
expreſſion of Paſſions above the powers 


of the Art; and has therefore, by an in- 


diſtinct and imperfect marking, left room 


for every imagination, with equal pro- 
bability to find a paſſion of his own. 
What has been, and what can be done 


in the Art, 1s ſufficiently difficult; we 
need not be mortified or diſcouraged for 


not being able to execute the conceptions 
of a romantic imagination. Art has its 


bound- 
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boundaries, though Imagination has none. 
We can eaſily, like the Ancients, ſup- 
poſe a Jupiter to be poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
powers and perfections which the ſub- 
ordinate Deities were endowed with ſe- 
parately. Yet, when they employed their 
Art to repreſent him, they confined his 
character to majeſty alone. Pliny, there- 
fore, though we are under great obligations 
to him for the information he has given 
us in relation to the works of the ancient 
artiſts, is very frequently wrong when 
he ſpeaks of them, which he does very 
often in the ſtile of many of our modern 


Connoifſeurs, He obſerves, that in a 


ſtatue of Paris, by Euphranor, you might 


diſcover at the ſame time three different 
characters; the dignity of a judge of the 
Goddeſſes, the Lover of Helen, and the 
conqueror of Achilles. A ſtatue in which 
you endeavour to unite ſtately dignity, 

youth- 
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youthful elegance, and ſtern valour, muſt 
ſurely poſſeſs none of theſe to = emi. 
nent degree. 


From hence it appears, that there is 


much difficulty as well as danger, in an 
endeavour to concentrate upon a fingle 
ſubject thoſe various powers, which, 
riſing from different points, — 
move in different directions. 


Tur ſummit of excellence ſeems to 
be an afſemblage of contrary qualities, 
but mixed, in ſuch proportions, that no 
one part is found to counteract the 
other. How hard this is to be attained 
in every art, thoſe only know, who have 
made the greateſt progreſs in "_ re- 
ſpective profeſſions. 


To 
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To conclude what T have to fay on 
this part of the ſubject, which I think 
of great importance, I wiſh you to un- 
derſtand, that I do not diſcourage the 
younger Students from the noble attempt 
of uniting all the excellencies of art, but 
to make them aware, that, beſides the 
difficulties which attend every arduous 
attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the choice of the excellencies which ought 
to be united; I wiſh you to attend to 
this, that you may try yourſelves, when- 
ever you are capable of that trial, what 
you can, and what you cannot do: and 
that, inſtead of diſſipating your natural 
faculties over the immenſe field of poſ- 
 fible excellence, you may chuſe ſome 
particular walk in which you may ex- 
erciſe all your powers; in order each of 
you -to be the firſt in his way. If any 
man ſhall be maſter of ſuch a tranſ- 


3 cendent, 
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cendent, commanding, and ductile ge- 
nius, as to enable him to riſe to the 
higheſt, and to ſtoop to the loweſt flights 
of art, and to ſweep over all of them un- 
obſtructed and ſecure, he is fitter to give 


example than to receive inſtruction; 


Having ſaid thus n the union 
of excellencies, I will next ſay ſome- 
thing of the ſubordination in which va- 


rious excellencies ought to be kept. 


I am of opinion, that the ornamental 
ſtile, which, in my diſcourſe of laſt year 
I cautioned you againſt, conſidering as 
principal, may not be wholly unworthy 
the attention of thoſe, who aim even at 
the grand ſtyle; when it is properly 
placed and properly reduced. 


BuT 
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Bur this ſtudy will be uſed with far 


better effect, if its principles are em- 
ployed in ſoftening the harſhneſs and 
mitigating the rigour of the great ſtyle, 
than if in attempt to ſtand forward with 
any pretenſions of its own to poſitive 


and original excellence. 

Ir was thus Lodovico Caracci, whoſe 
example I formerly. recommended to 
you, employed it. He was acquainted 
with the works both of Coreggio and 
the Venetian painters, and knew the 
principles by which they produced thoſe 


pleaſing effects which at the firſt glance 


prepoſſeſs us ſo much in their favour ; 


but he took only as much from each as 
would embelliſh, but not over- power that 


manly ſtrength and energy of ſtyle, which 
is his peculiar character. 


M SINCE: 


LI 
Stor I have already expatiated fo 
largely in my former Diſcourſe, and in 
my preſent, upon the „les and characters 
of Painting, it will not be at all un- 
ſuitable to my ſubject if I mention to 
you ſome particulars relative to the lead- 
ing principles, and capital works of thoſe, 
who excelled in the great ſtyle, that I 
may bring you from abſtraction nearer to 
practice, and by exemplifying the pro- 
poſitions which I have laid down, enable 
you to underſtand more clearly what I 


would enforce. 


Tur principal works of modern Art 


are in Freſeo : a mode of Painting which 
excludes attention to minute elegancies: 
yet theſe works in F reſco, are the pro- 
ductions on which the fame of the greateſt 
maſters depend: ſuch are the pictures of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle in the Va- 
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tican, to which we may add the Cartoons; 
which, though not ſtrictly to be called 
Freſco, yet may be put under that deno- 
mination z and ſuch. are the works of 
Giulio Romano at Mantua. If theſe per- 
formances were deſtroyed, with them 
would be loſt the beſt part of the repu- 
tation of thoſe illuſtrious Painters ; for 
theſe are juſtly conſidered as the greateſt 
efforts of our Art which the world can 
boaſt. To theſe therefore, we ſhould 
principally direct our attention for higher 
excellencies. As for the lower Arts, as 
they have been once diſcovered, they 


may be eaſily attained by thoſe poſſeſſed 
of the former. 


* 
RAFFAELLE, who ſtands in general 
foremoſt of the firſt Painters, owes his 
reputation, as I have obſerved, to his 


excellence in the higher parts of the art. 
M 2 There- 
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Therefore; his works in Freſco, ought to 

be the firſt object of our ſtudy and at- 

tention. His egſel- works ſtand in a lower 

degree of eſtimation; for though he con- 
tinually, to the day of his death, em- 

belliſhed his works more and more with $ 

the addition of theſe lower ornaments, 
which entirely make the merit of ſome; 
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yet he never arrived at ſuch perfection as ö 
to make him an object of imitation. He | 
never was able to conquer perfectly that 
dryneſs, or even littleneſs of manner, c 


which he inherited from his maſter. He 
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never acquired that nicety of taſte in co- | 
tours, that breadth of light and ſhadow, b 
that art and management of uniting W » 
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light to light, and ſhadow to ſhadow, ſo 
as to make the object riſe out of the 
ground with that plenitude of effect lo m 
much admired in the works of Coreggio. F. 
When he painted in oil, his hand ſeemed 
t 8 to 
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to be ſo cramped and confined, that he 
not only loſt that facility and ſpirit, but 
I think even that correctneſs of form, 
which is ſo perfect and admirable in 
his Freſco-works. I do not recollect any 
Pictures of his of this kind, except per- 
haps the Transfiguration, in which there 
are not ſome parts that appear to be even 
feebly drawn. That this is not a neceſ- 
fary attendant on Oil-Painting, we have 
abundant inſtances in more modern Paint- 
ers. Lodovico Caracci, for inſtance, 
preſerved in his works in oil the ſame 
ſpirit, vigour, and correctneſs, which he 
had in Freſco. I have no deſire to de- 
grade Raffaelle from the high rank which 
he deſervedly holds: but by comparing 
him with himſelf, he does not appear to 
me to. be the ſame man in Oil as in 
Freſco, 


3 FROM 
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'FrRom thoſe who have ambition to 
tread in this great walk of the Art, 
Michael Angelo claims the next attention. 
He did not poſſeſs To many excellencies 
as Raffaelle, but thoſe he had were of the 
higheſt kind. He conſidered the Art as 
. conſiſting of little more than what may 
be attained by Sculpture, correctneſs of 
form, and energy of character. We 
pught not to expect more than an Artiſt 
intends in his work. He never attempted 
thoſe leſſer elegancies and graces in the 
Art. Vaſari ſays, he never painted but 
one Picture in oil, and reſolved never to 
paint another, ſaying it was an employ- 
ment only fit for women and children. 


Ir any man had a right to look down 
upon the lower accompliſhments as be- 


neath his attention, it was certainly 


Michael Angelo: nor can it be thought 


ſtrange, 
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ſtrange, that ſuch a mind ſhould have 
{lighted or have been withheld from pay- 
ing due attention to all thoſe graces and 
embelliſhments of Art, which have dif- 
fuſed ſuch luſtre over the works of other 
Painters. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged likewiſe, 
that together with theſe, which we wiſh 
he had more attended to, he has rejected 
all the falſe, though ſpecious ornaments, 
which diſgrace the works even of the 
moſt eſteemed Artiits; and I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that when thoſe higher ex- 
cellencies are more known and culti- 
vated by the Artiſts and the. Patrons of 
Arts, his fame and credit will encreaſe 
with our encreaſing knowledge. His 


name will then be held in the ſame ve- 
veration as it was in the enlightened age 
of Leo the tenth: and it is remarkable 


; oof M 4 | that 
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that the reputation of this truly great 
man has been continually declining as 
the Art itſelf has declined. For I muſt 
remark to you, that it has long been 
much on the decline, and that our only 
hope of its revival will conſiſt in your 
being thoroughly ſenſible of its depra- 
vation and decay. It is to Michael Angelo, 
that we owe even the exiſtence of Raf- 
faclle: it is to him Raffaclle owes the 
grandeur of his ſtile. He was taught by 
him to elevate his thoughts, and to con- 
ceive his ſubjects with dignity. His 
Genius however formed to blaze and to 
ſhine, might, like fire in combuſtible 
matter, for ever have lain dormant if it 
had not caught a ſpark by its contact 
with Michael Angelo: and though it ne- 
ver burſt out with that extraordinary heat 
and vehemence, yet it muſt be acknow- 


ledged to be a more pure, regular, and 
n chaſte 
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chaſte, flame. Though our judgment 
will upon the whole decide in favour of 
Raffaelle; yet he never takes that firm 
hold and entire poſſeſſion of the mind 
in ſuch a manner as to deſire nothing 
elſe, and feel nothing wanting. The 
effect of the capital works of Michael 
Angelo, perfectly correſpond to what 
Bouchardon ſaid he felt from reading 
Homer. His whole frame appeared to 
himſelf to be enlarged, and all nature 
which ſurrounded him, diminiſhed to 
atoms. 


Ir ve put thoſe great Artiſts in a light 
of compariſon with each other, Raffaelle 
had more Taſte and Fancy, Michael Angelo 
more Genius and Imagination. The one 
excelled in Beauty, the other in Energy. 
Michael Angelo has more of the Poetical 
Inſpiration; his ideas are yaſt and ſublime; 


i 1 his 


( WS 1 
his people are a ſuperior order of beings; 
there is nothing about them, nothing in 
the air of their actions, or their attitudes, 
or the ſtyle and caſt of their very limbs 
or features, that puts one in mind of 
their belonging to our own ſpecies. 
Raffaelle's imagination is not ſo elevated; 
his figures are not ſo much disjoined 
from our own diminutive race of beings, 
though his ideas are chaſte, noble, and 
of great conformity to their ſubjects. 
Michael Angelo's works have a ſtrong, pe- 
culiar, and marked character : they ſeem 
to proceed from his own mind intirely, 
and that mind ſo rich and abundant, that 
he never needed, or ſeemed to diſdain, 
to look abroad for foreign help. Raffa- 
elle's materials are generally borrowed, 
though the noble ſtructure is his own. 
The excellency of this extraordinary man 
lay in the propriety, beauty, and Ma- 

jeſty 


. 

jeſty of his characters, his judicious con- 
trivance of his Compoſition, correctneſs 
of Drawing, purity of Taſte, and the 


ſkilful accommodation of other men's 
conceptions to his own purpoſe. No- 
body excelled him in that judgment, 
with which he united to his own ob- 
ſervations on Nature, the Energy of 
Michael Angelo, and the Beauty and Sim- 
plicity of the Antique. To the queſtion 
therefore, which ought to hold the firſt 
rank, Raffaelle or Michael Angelo, it muſt 
be anſwered, that if it is to be given to 
him who poſſeſſed a greater combination 
of the higher qualities of the Art than 
any other man, there is no doubt but 
Raffaelle is the firſt. But if, according to 
Longinus, the ſublime being the higheſt 


excellence that human compoſition can 


attain to, abundantly compenſates the 
abſence of every other beauty, and 


I | atones 
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Ur 19. 1 
atones for all other deficiencies, then Mi- 
chael Angelo demands the preference. 


THEsE two extraordinary men carried 
ſome of the higher excellencies of the 
Art to a greater degree of perfection than 
probably they ever arrived at before. 
They certainly have not been excelled, 
nor equalled ſince. Many of their ſuc- 
ceſſors were induced to leave this great 
road as a beaten path, endeayouring to 
ſurpriſe and pleaſe by ſomething uncom- 
mon or new, When this deſire after 
novelty has proceeded from mere idleneſs 
or caprice, it is not worth the trouble of 
Criticiſm ; but when it has been in con- 
ſequence of a buſy mind of a peculiar 
complexion, it is always ſtriking and 


intereſting, never inſipid. 
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1 
gucn is the great ſtyle as it appears 
in thoſe who poſſeſſed it at its height, in 


this, ſearch after novelty, in conception 


or intreating the ſubject, has no place. 


Bor there is another ſtyle, which, 
though inferior to the former, has ftill 
great merit, becauſe it ſhews that thoſe 
who cultivated it were men of lively and 
vigorous imagination. This I call the 
original, or characteriſtical Style; this, 
being leſs referred to any true architype 
exiſting either in general or particular na- 
ture, muſt be ſupported by the Painter's 
conlliſenicy'i in the principles he has aſ- 
ſumed, and in the union and harmony of 
his whole deſign. The excellency of 
every ſtyle, but I think of the ſubordi- 
nate ones more eſpecially, will very 
much depend on preſerving that union 
and harmony between all the component 


parts, 


1 74 


parts, that they appear to hang well 


together as if the whole proceeded from 
one mind. It is in the works of art, as 


in the characters of men. 


defects of ſome men ſeem to become 


The faults or 


them when they appear to be the natu- 


ral growth, and of a piece with the reſt 
of their character. A faithful picture of 


a mind, tho' it be not of the moſt ele- 
vated kind, tho' it be irregular, wild, 
and incorrect, yet if it be marked with 
that ſpirit and firmneſs which- characte- 


riſes works of genius, will claim atten- 


tion, and. be more ſtriking than a com- 


bination of excellencies, that do not 


| ſeem to hang well together, or we 
may ſay than a work that poſſeſſes 


even all excellencies, but thoſe in a mo- 


derate degree. 


ONE 
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O of the ſtrongeſt marked characters 
of this kind, which muſt be allowed to 
be ſubordinate to the great ſtyle, is that 
of Salvator Roſa. He gives us a pecu- 
liar caſt of nature, which, tho' void of 
all grace, elegance, and ſimplicity; tho 
it has nothing of that elevation and dig- 
nity, which belongs to the grand ſtyle, 
yet, has that ſort of dignity which be- 
longs to ſavage and uncultivated nature: 
but what is moſt to be admired in him, 
is, the perfect correſpondence which he 
obſerved between the ſubjects which he 


choſe and his manner of treating them. 


Every thing is of a piece: his Rocks, 


Trees, Sky, even to his handling have 
the ſame rude and wild character, which 
animates his figures. | 


To him we may contraſt the character 
of Carlo Maratti, who, in my own opi- 


nion, 


( 776 ] 
nion, had no great vigour of mind or 
ſtrength of original genius. He rarely 
ſeizes the imagination by exhibiting the 
higher excellencies, nor does he captivate 
us by that originality which attends the 
Painter, who thinks for himſelf. He knew 
and practiſed all the rules of art, and from 
a compoſition of Raffaelle, Caracci, and 
Guido made up a ſtyle of which its only 
fault was, that it had no manifeſt defects 
and no ftriking | beauties, - and that the 
principles of his compoſition are never 


blended together, ſo as to form one uni- 
form body original in its kind, or excel- 
lent in any view. 

I witL mention two other Painters, 
who tho' entirely diflimilar, yet by being 
each conſiſtent with himſelf and poſſeſ- 
ſing a manner entirely his own, have 

| both 


«a 


ans 


1 77 ] 
both gained reputation, tho' for very op- 
polite accompliſhments. 


Tux Painters I mean are Rubens and 
Pouſſin. Rubens I mention in this 
place, as I think him a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the ſame mind being ſeen in 
all the various parts of the Art, The 
whole is ſo much of a piece, that one can 
ſcarce be brought to believe but that if 
any one of them had been- more correct 
and perfect, his works would not be ſo 
compleat as they now appear. If we 
ſhould allow a greater purity and cor- 
rectneſs of Drawing, his want of Sim- 
plicity in Compoſition, Colouring, and 


Drapery would appear more groſs. 


lx his Compoſition, his art is too 
apparent. His figures have expreſſion 
and act with energy, but without ſim- 
5 plicity 
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; plicity or dignity. His colouring, in | 
which he is eminently filled, is not- 
withſtanding too much of what we call 
tinted. Throughout the whole of his 
works, there is a proportionable want 
of that nicety of diſtinction and elegance 
of mind, which is required in the higher 
Walks of Painting; and to this want it 
may b be ta ſome degtee afcribed, that 
thofe qualities which make the excel- 
lency of this ſubordinate ſtyle appear in 
Him with their greateſt luſtre. Indeed 
the facility with which he invented, the 
richneſs of his compoſition, the luxuri- 
ant hartnonly and brilliancy of his colour- 
i; ins, fo dazzle the eye, that whillt his 
works continue before us we cannot 
. thinking, that all his deficiencies 
are rally ſupplied. 


4 1 has to this florid careleſs, looſe, 
35115 [ ww 
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and inaccurate ſtyle, that of the fimple, 
careful, pure, and correct ſtyle of Pouſ- 
ſin ſeems to be a compleat contraſt. 
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YeT however oppoſite their Charac- 
ters, in one thing they agreed, both of 
them having a perfect correſpondence 
between all the parts of their reſpective 


manners. 


Onz is not fure but every alteration 
of what is conſidered as defective in 
either, would deſtroy the effect of the 
whole. a 


Povss1N lived and converſed with the 
ancient ftatues ſo long, that he may be 
laid to be better acquainted with them, 
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than with the people who were about 
him. I have often thought that he car- 
ried his veneration for them fo far as to 
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[ 180 ] 
with to give his works the air of Anei. 
ent Paintings. It is certain he copied 


ſome of the Antique Paintings, par- 


ticularly the Marriage in the Albro- 


brandini-Palace at Rome, which I be- 


lieve to be the beſt relique of thoſe re- 
mote ages that has yet been found. 


No works of any modern has ſo 
much of the Air of Antique Painting 
as thoſe of Pouſſin. His beſt perform- 
ances have a remarkable dryneſs of man- 
ner, which though by no means to be 
recommended for imitation, yet ſeems 


perfectly correſpondent to that ancient 


Simplicity which diſtinguiſhes his Style. 


Like Polidoro he ſtudied them ſo much, 
that he acquired a habit of thinking in 
their way, and ſeemed to know perfectly 
the actions and geſtures they would utc 


on eyery occaſion. 
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Poussix in the latter part of his life 
changed from his dry manner to one 
much ſofter and richer, where there is 
a greater union between the figures and 
the ground, ſuch as the Seven Sacra 
ments in the Duke of Orleans' collec- 
tion; but neither theſe, nor any in this 
manner, are at all comparable to many 


in his dry. manner which we have in 


England, 


Tur favourite Subjects of Pouſſin 
were Ancient Fables; and no Painter was 
ever. better qualified to paint ſuch ſub- 


jects, not only from his being eminently 


tkilled in the knowledge of Ceremonies, 
Cuſtoms and Habits of the Ancients, 


but from his being ſo well acquainted 


with the different Characters which thoſe 


who invented them. gave their Allegori- 


cal Figures, Though Rubens has ſhewn 
N 3 great 
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[ 1892 |] 
great fancy in his Satyrs, Silenus's, and 
Fauns, yet they are not that diſtinct ſe- 
parate claſs of beings, which is carefully 
exhibited by the Ancients, and by Pouſ- 
ſin. Certainly when ſuch ſubjects of 
Antiquity are repreſented, nothing in the 
picture ought to remind us of modern 
times. The mind is thrown back into 
antiquity, and nothing ought to be in- 
troduced that may tend to awaken it 
from the illuſion. 


PovussIN ſeemed to think that the 
| ſtyle and the language in which ſuch 
ſtories are told, is not the worſe for pre- 
ſerving ſome reliſh of the old way of 
painting, which ſeemed to give a gene- 
ral uniformity to the whole, fo that the 
mind was thrown back into antiquity 
not only by the ſubject, but the exe- 
cution. 
Ir 
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Ir Pouſſin in imitation of the Anct- 
ents repreſents Apollo driving his chariot 
out of the ſea by way of repreſenting the 
Sun riſing, if he perſonifies Lakes and 
Rivers, it is no ways offenſive in him; 
but ſeems perfectly of a piece with the 
general air of the picture. On the con- 
trary, if the Figures which people his 
Pictures had a modern air or counte- 


nance, if they appeared like our Coun- 
trymen, if the Draperies were like eloth 
or ſilk of our manufacture, if the land- 
{ſkip had the appearance of a modern 
view, how ridiculous would Apollo ap- 
pear inſtead: of the Sun, an old Man or 
a Nymph with an Urn inſtead of a Ri- 
ver or Lake. þ 

I canxor avoid mentioning here « 
eircumſtance in Portrait-Painting, which 
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L 1 
may help to confirm what has been 
faid. Ig 


"Wren a Portrait is painted in the 
Hiſtorical Style, as it is neither an exact 
minute repreſentation of an individual, 
nor completely ideal, every circum- 
ſtance ought to correſpond to this mix- 
ture. The Simplicity of the Antique 
Air and Attitude, however much to be 
admired, is ridiculous when joined to a 
figure in a modern dreſs. It is not to 
my purpoſe to enter into the queſtion 
at preſent, whether this mixed, ſtyle 
ought to be adopted or not; yet if it is 
choſen tis neceſſary it ſhould be com- 
pleat and all of a piece: the difference 
of ſtuffs, for inſtance, which make the 
cloathing, ſhould. be diſtinguiſhed in the 
fame degree as the head deviates from 
2 general Idea, 
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dence of Genius. 


whole work. 
theſe; all thoſe Artiſts who are at the 


| L 185 J 
W1THOUT this union, which I have 


ſo often recommended, a work can have 


no marked and determined character, 


which is the peculiar and conſtant evi- 


But when this is ac- 
compliſhed to a high degree, it becomes 
in ſome ſort a rival to that ſtyle which 
we have fixed as the higheſt. 


Txvs I have given a ſketch of the 
Characters of Rubens and Salvator Roſa, 


as they appear to me to have the greateſt 
uniformity of mind throughout their 


But we may add to 


head of a claſs, and have had a ſchool of 


Imitators from Michael Angelo down to 
Vatteau. 


Upon the whole it appears 
that ſetting aſide the Ornamental Style, 


there are two different paths, either of 


which a Student may take without de- 
grading 


gtading the dignity of his Art. The 
firſt is to combine the higher excellencies 
and embelliſh them to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. The other is to carry one of 
theſe excellencies to the higheſt degree. 
But thoſe who poſſeſs neither muſt be 
claſſed with them, who, as Shakeſpeare 

ſays, are men of no mark or likeli- 
hood. 


I INcUuLCATE as frequently as I can 
your forming yourſelves upon great prin- 
ciples and great models. Your time 
will be much miſpent in every other 
purſuit. Small excellencies ſhould be 
viewed, not ſtudied; they ought to be 
viewed, becauſe nothing ought to eſcape 
a Painter's obſervation; but for no other 
reaſon. 


THERE 
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Turk is another caution which 1 

wiſh to give you. Be as ſelect in thoſe 

whom you endeavour to pleaſe, as in 

thoſe whom you endeavour to imitate. 

Without the love of fame you can never 

do any thing excellent; but by an ex- 
ceſſive and undiſtinguiſhing thirſt after 

it, you will come to have vulgar views; 


you will degrade your Style; and your 


4 
' 
j 
0 


Taſte will be entirely corrupted. It is 
certain that the loweſt ſtyle will be the 
moſt popular, as it falls within the com- | 
paſs of ignorance itſelf ; and the Vulgar 
will always be pleaſed with what is na- 

tural in the confined and miſunderſtood 

ſenſe of the word. | 


Ox would with that ſuch depravation 
of taſte ſhould be counterated, with 
ſuch manly pride as Euripides expreſſed 
oa to 
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to the Athenians who. criticiſed his 
works: I do not compoſe, ſays he, 
* my works in order to be corrected 
ee by you, but to inſtruct you.“ It is 
true, to have a right to ſpeak thus a 


man muſt be an Euripides. However, 


thus much may be allowed, that when 
an Artiſt is ſure, that he is upon firm 
ground, ſupported by the authority and 
practice of his predeceſſors of the greateſt 
reputation, he may then aſſume the bold- 
neſs and intrepidity of Genius; at any 
rate he muſt not be tempted out of the 
right path, by any tide of popularity 
that always accompanies the lower ſtyles 
of painting. 


I MEN TION this, becauſe our exhi- 
bitions, that produce ſuch admirable 
effects by nouriſhing emulation, and call- 


ing 
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ing out Genius, have alſo a miſchievous 
tendency by ſeducing the Painter to an 
ambition of pleaſing indiſcriminately the 
mixed multitude of people who reſort 
to them, | 
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ROYAL ACADEMY, 


ON TAKE 


Dis TRIBUTION of the PRIZ Es, 
DECEMBER 1o, 1774, 


RYTHE 


P.RESIDEN T. 


— 


DISCOURSE, Or. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HEN I have taken the liberty 
of addreſſing you on the courſe 


and order of your ſtudies, I never pro- 
poſed to enter into a minute detail of the 
Art. This I have always left to the 
ſeveral Profeſſors, who purſue the end 
of our inſtitution with the higheſt ho- 
nour to themſelves, and with the greateſt 
advantage to the Students. 


+ SH My 
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Mx purpoſe in the diſcourſes I have 
held in the Academy is, to lay down 
certain general Ideas, which ſeem to-me 
proper for the formation of a ſound 
taſte.— Principles, neceſſary to guard the 
Pupils againſt thoſe errors, into which 
the ſanguine temper, common at their 
time of life, has a tendency to lead 
them; and which have rendered abor- 
tive the hopes of ſo many ſucceſſions of 
promiſing young men in all parts of 
Europe. 


I ISN alſo, to intercept and fup- 
preſs thofe prejudices, which parti- 
cularly prevail when the mechaniſm 
of painting 1s come to its perfection, 
and which when they do prevail are 
certain to prevail to the utter deſtruc- 
tion of the higher, and more valuable 

| luable 
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1 
parts of this literate and liberal pro- 
feſſion. 


Tursg two have been my principal 
purpoſes; they are ſtill as much my 
concern, as ever; and if I repeat my 
own Ideas on the ſubject, you who know 
how faſt miſtake and prejudice, when 
neglected, gain ground upon truth and 


* CPs TIF K FT * — . . . ( 
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teaſon, will eaſily excuſe me. I only 
attempt to ſet the ſame thing in the 
greateſt variety of lights. 
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Tur ſubject of this Diſcourſe will be 
Imitation, as far as a Painter is concerned 
in it. By imitation I do not mean Imi- 
tation in its largeſt ſenſe, but ſimply the 
following of other Maſters, and the ad- 
vantage to be drawn from the ſtudy of 
their works 


O 2 Tao 


ME 

Tuos who have undertaken to write 
on our Art, and have repreſented it as a 
kind of inſpiration, as a gift beſtowed 
upon peculiar favourites at their birth, 


ſeem to inſure a much more favourable 
diſpoſition from their readers; and have 
a much more captivating and liberal air, 
than he who goes about to examine, 
coldly, whether there are any means by 
which this Art may be acquired ; how 
our mind may be ſtrengthened and ex- 
panded, and what guides will ſhew the 


way to eminence.: 


IT is very natural for thoſe who are 
unacquainted with the cauſe of any thing 
extraordinary, to be aſtoniſhed at the 
effect, and to conſider it as a kind of 
magic. They, who have never obſerved 
the gradation by which Art is acquired; 
who fee only what is the full reſult of 
IAN long 


1 
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long labour and application of an in- 
finite number, and infinite variety of acts, 


| are apt to conclude from their entire 
6 inability to do the ſame at once, that it 
0 is not only inacceſſible to themſelves, 
e but can be done by thoſe only, who have 
„ ſome gift of the nature of inſpiration be- 
A ſtowed upon them. 
7 ity 
W THz. travellers into the Eaſt tell us, 
- chat when the ignorant inhabitants of 
e 4 theſe countries are aſked concerning the 
© ruins of ſtately edifices yet remaining 
amongſt them, the melancholy monu- 
re ments of their former grandeur and long 
1g Z loſt ſcience, they always anſwer, that 
he they were built by magicians. The un- 
of E taught mind finds a vaſt gulph between 
ed E its own powers, and theſe works of com- 
d; F plicated art, which it is utterly unable 


to fathom: And it ſuppoſes that ſuch 
| O 3 a void 


E 
a void can be paſſed only by ſupernatural 
powers. | 1 en 


Ap, as for Artiſts themſelves; it is 
by no means their intereſt to undeceive 
ſuch judges, however conſcious they may 
be, of the very natural means by which 
the extraordinary powers were acquired; 
our art being intrinſically imitative, re- 
jects this idea of inſpiration more, per- 
haps, than any other. 


Ir is to avoid this plain confeſſion of 
truth, as it ſhould ſeem, that this imi- 
tation of maſters, indeed, almoſt all imi- 
tation, which implies a more regular 
and progreſſive method of attaining the 
ends of painting, has ever. been parti- 
cularly inveighed againſt - with great 
: keenneſs, both by antient and modern 
writers, 


10 
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Io derive all. from native power, to 
owe nothing to another, is the praiſe 
which men, who do not much think 
what they are ſaying, beſtow ſometimes 
upon others, and ſometimes. on them- 
ſelves; and. their. imaginary dignity is 
naturally heightened by a ſupercilious 
cenſure of the low, the barren, the 
groveling, the ſervile imitator. It would 
be no. wonder if a ſtudent, frightened by 
theſe terrors and diſgraceful epithets, 
with which the poor imitators are ſo of- 
ten loaded, ſhould let fall his pencil 
in mere deſpair; conſcious how much 
he has been indebted to the labours of 


others, how little, how very little of 


his art was born with him; and, conſi- 
dering it as hopeleſs, to ſet about ac- 
quiring by the imitation of any human 
maſter, what he is taught to ſuppoſe is 
matter of inſpiration from heaven. 

O 4 SOME 
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sou allowance muſt be made for 
hat is faid in the gaiety or ambition 
of rhetoric. We cannot ſuppoſe that 
any one can really mean to exclude all 
imitation of others. A poſition ſo wild 
would ſcarce deſerve a ſerious anſwer, 
for it is apparent, if we were forbid to 
make uſe of the advantages which our 
predeceſſors afford us, the art would be 
always to begin, and conſequently re- 
main always in its infant ſtate; and it 
is a common obſervation, that no art 
was ever invented and carried to perfec- 


tion at the ſame time. 


Bur to bring us entirely to reaſon and 
ſobriety, let it be obſerved, that a Painter 
muſt not only be of neceſſity an imi- 
tator of the works of nature, which 
alone is ſufficient to diſpel this phan- 
tom of inſpiration, but he muſt be as 

5 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily an imitator of the works of 


other Painters: This appears more hu- 
miliating; but is equally true; and no 


man can be an artiſt, whatever he may 
ſuppoſe, upon any other terms. 


HowEveR, thoſe who appear more 
moderate and reaſonable, allow, that 
ſtudy is to begin by imitation, but that 
we ſhould no longer uſe the thoughts of 
our predeceſſors, when we are become 
able to think for ourſelves. They hold 
that imitation is as hurtful to the more 
advanced ſtudent, as it was advantage- 


ous to the beginner. 


Fox my own part, I confeſs, I am 
not only very much diſpoſed, to lay 
down the abſolute neceſſity of imitation 
in the firſt ſtages of the art; but am of 


opinion, that the ſtudy of other maſters, 


which 
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which I here call imitation, may be ex- 
tended throughout our whole life, with- 
out any danger of the inconveniencies 
with which it is charged, of enfeebling 
the mind, or preventing us from giving 
that original air which every work un- 
doubtedly ought always to have. 


I AM on the contrary perſuaded, that 
by-imitation only, variety, and even ori- 
ginality of invention is produced. 


I-wiLL go further; even genius, at 
leaſt what generally is ſo called, is the 
child of imitation. But as this, appears 
to be contrary to the general opinion, 
I muſt explain my poſition before I en- 
force it. 


GEN1vUs is ſuppoſed to be a power of 
producing excellencies, which are out 


of 


5 1 
of the reach of the rules of Art; a 
power which no precepts can teach, and 
which' no induftry can acquire. 


Tr1s opinion of the impoſſibility of 
acquiring thoſe beauties, which ſtamp 
the work with the character of Genius, 
ſuppoſes, that it is ſomething more fixed 
than in reality it is; and that we always 
do, and ever did agree, about what ſhould 
be conſidered as a characteriſtic of Ge- 
nlus. 


Bor the truth is, that the degree of 
excellence which proclaims Genius is 
different, in different times, and different 
places; and what ſhows it to be ſo is, 
that mankind have often changed their 
opinion upon this matter. 


204 ] 
Wursx the Arts were in their infan- 
cy, the power of merely drawing the 
likeneſs of any object, was conſidered 
as one of its greateſt efforts. 


Tux common people, ignorant of 
the principles of art, talk the ſame 
language, even to this day. But when 
it was found that every man could be 
taught to do this, and a great deal 
more, merely by the obſervance of cer- 
tain precepts; the name of Genius then 
ſhifted its application, and was given 
only to thoſe who added the pecuhar 
character of the object they repreſented; 
to thoſe who had invention, expreſſion, 
grace, or dignity; or in ſhort, ſuch 
qualities, or excellencics, the producing 
of which, could not Shen be taught by 
any known and promulgated rules. 


y W 
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"Wz are very ſure that the beauty of 
form, the expreſſion of the paſſions, the 
art of compoſition, even the power of 
giving a general air of grandeur to your 
work, is at preſent very much under 


the dominion of rules. Theſe excellen- 


cies were, heretofore, conſidered merely 
as the effects of genius; and juſtly, if 
genius is not taken for inſpiration, but 
as the effect of cloſe obſervation and 
experience. 


H who firſt made any of theſe ob- 
ſervations, and digeſted them, ſo as to 
form an invariable principle for himſelf 
to work by, had that merit; but pro- 
bably no one went very far at once; and 
generally, the firſt who gave the hint, 
did not know how to purſue it ſteadily, 
and methodically; at leaſt not in the 
beginning. He himſelf worked on it, 

| and 
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and improved it, others worked more, 
and improved farther, until the ſecret 
was diſcovered, and the practice made as 
general, as refined practice can be made. 
How many more principles may be fixed 
and aſcertained, we cannot tell; but as 
criticiſm is likely to go hand in hand 
with the art which is its ſubject, we may 
venture to ſay, that as that art ſhall ad- 
vance, its powers will be ſtill more and 
more fixed by rules. 


Bur by whatever ſtrides criticiſm 
may gain ground, we need be under no 
apprehenſion, that invention will ever 
be annihilated, or ſubdued; or intel- 
lectual energy be brought entirely within 
the reſtraint - of written law. Genius 
will ſtill have room enough to expatiate, 
and keep always the ſame diſtance from 

5 8 | narrow 
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narrow (comprehenſion, and mechanical 
performance. 


Wuar we now call Genius, begins, 
not where rules, abſtractedly taken, end; 
but where known vulgar and trite rules 
have no longer any place. It muſt of 
neceſſity be, that even works of Genius 
as well as every other effect, as it muſt 
have its caufe, muſt likewiſe have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance, that ex- 
cellencies are produced with any con- 
ſtancy, or any certainty, for this is not 
the nature of chance; but the rules by 
which men of extraordinary parts, and 
ſuch as are called men of Genius work, 
are either ſuch as they diſcover by their 
own peculiar obſervation, or of ſuch a 
nice texture, as not eaſily to admit hand- 


n or l in words, eſpecially 
WORK ! 5. 5 as 


t 


as Artiſts are not very frequently ſxilful 
in that mode of communicating ideas. 
_Un$8UBSTANTIAL, howeyer, as theſe 
rules may ſeem, and difficult as it may be 
to convey them in writing, they are ill 
ſeen and felt in the mind of the Artiſt, 
and he works from them with as much 
certainty, as if they were embodied, as 
I may fay, , upon paper. Iti is true, theſe 
refined principles cannot be always made 
palpable, like the more groſs rules of 
art; yet it hos not follow, but that the 
mind may be put in ſuch a train, that 
it ſhall perceive, by a kind of ſcientific 
ſenſe, that propriety, which words, par- 
ticularly words of unpractiſed. writers, 
ſuch, as we, are, can but very feebly 
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u bENTIOM is one of the great mürks 
of genius; but if we conſult experience, 
we ſhall find, that it is by being con- 
yerfant” with the inventions of others, 
that we learn to invent; as by reading 
the thou w of others we learn to 
thinks | | 
n 4d bs 4 
Wuorvrx has ſo "Flt Formed his taſte, 
as to be able to reliſh; and feel the beau- 
ties of the great maſters, has gone a 
great way in his ſtudy ; for, merely from 
a conſciouſneſs of this reliſh of the right, 
the mind ſwells with an inward pride, 
and is almoſt as powerfully affected, as 
if it had ĩtſelf produced, what it admires. 
Our hearts frequently warmed in this 
männer, by the contact of thoſe whom 
we wiſh to reſemble, will undoubtedly 
catch ſomething of their way of think- 
ing, and we ſhall receive in our own 
P boſoms =” 
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fire and ſplendour. That diſpoſition, 
which is ſo ſtrong in children, ſtill con- 
tinues with us, of catching involuntarily 
the general air, and manner, of thoſe with 
whom we are moſt converſantg with 
this difference only, that a young mind 


is naturally pliable and imitative; but in 
a more advanced ſtate ĩt grows rigid, and 
muſt be warmed and ſoftened, before it 
will receive a deep ãimpreſſion. 


1 » | 6 


From theſe' confiderations, which a 
little: of your reflection will-catry'a:great 
way further, it appears, of what great 
conſequence it is, that our minds ſhould 
be habituated to the contemplation of 
excellence, and that, far from being 
contented. to make ſuch habits, the dit- 
cipline of our youth only, we thould, to 
the laſt: moment of our lives, continue 
2d . | a ſettled 


boſoms ſome. radiation at Jeaft of their 
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a ſettled intercourſe with all the true 


examples of grandeur. Their inventions 
are not only the food of our infancy, but 


the ſubſtance which ſupplies the tulle 
me, our vigour. 


Ann mind is but a barren ſoil; is a 
ſoil ſoon exhauſted, and will produce no 
crop, or only one, unleſs it be continu- 
ally fertilized and enriched with n 
matter. 


Wuzn we have had continually be- 
fore us the great works of Art to im- 
pregnate our minds with kindred ideas; 
we are then, and not till then, fit to 
produce ſomething of the ſame ſpecies. 
We behold all about us with the eyes 
of theſe penetrating obleryers ; and our 
minds accuſtomed to think the thoughts 
of the nobleſt and brighteſt intelleRs, are 

T2 * pre- 


1a 
prepared for the diſeovery and ſelection 
of all that is great and noble in Nature. 
The greateſt natural genius cannot ſubſiſt 
on its own ſtock : he who reſolves never 
to ranſack any mind but his own, will be 
ſoon reduced, from mere barrenneſs, to 
the pooreſt of all imitations; he will be 
obliged to imitate himſelf, and to re- 
peat what he has before often repeated. 


When we know the ſubje& deſigned by : 
ſuch men, it will never be difficult to ! 
gueſs what kind of work is to be pro- i 
duced. 0 
l 

Ir is vain for Painters or Poets to C 
endeavour to invent without materials on t 
which the mind may work, and from 0 


which invention muſt originate. No- 
thing can come of nothing. 


Hour 
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; HoMER is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of 
all the learning of his time. And we 
are certain that Michael Angelo, and 
Raffaelle, were equally poſſeſſed of all 
the knowledge in the Art which was. 
diſcoverable in the works of their pre- 
deceſſors. 


A Mix p enriched by an aſſemblage of 
all the treaſures of antient and modern 
Art, will be more elevated and fruitful 
in reſources in proportion to the number 
of ideas which have been carefully col- 
leted and thoroughly digeſted. There 
can be no doubt but that he who has 
the moſt materials has the greateſt means 
of invention; and if he has not the 
power of uſing them, it muſt proceed 
from a feebleneſs of intellect; or from 
the confuſed manner in which thoſe 
P 3 5 
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collections have been laid up in his 


Tux addition of other men's judg- 
ment is ſo far from weakening, as is the 
opinion of many, our own, that it will 
faſhion and conſolidate thoſe ideas of 
excellence which lay in their birth feeble, 
ill-ſhaped, and confuſed, but which are 
finiſhed and put in order by the autho- 
rity and practice of thoſe, whoſe works 
may be ſaid to have been conſecrated by 
having ſtood the teſt of ages. 


Tur mind, or genius, has been com- 
pared to a ſpark of fire, which is ſmo- 
thered by a heap of fuel, and prevented 
from blazing into a flame: This ſimile, 
which is made uſe of by the younger 
Pliny, may be eafily miſtaken for argu- 

ment or proof. | 
8 THERE | 
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Tun is no danger of the mind's 


being over-burdened with knowledge, 
or the genius extinguiſhed by any addi- 
tion of images; on the contrary, theſe 
acquiſitions / may be as well, perhaps 


better, be compared, if compariſons ſig- 


nified any thing in reaſoning, to the 
ſupply of living embers, which will 
contribute to ſtrengthen the ſpark, that 
without the aſſociation of more, would 
have died away, 


Tus truth is, he whoſe, feebleneſs is 
ſuch, as to make other mens thoughts, 
an incumbrance to him, can have no 


: very great ſtrength of mind, or genius, 


of his own to be deſtroyed; ſo that not 


much harm will be done at worſt 


Wr may oppoſe to. Pliny, the greater 
authority of Cicero, who is continually 
DL 4. en- 


B 


enforeing the neceſſity of this method of 
ſtudy. In his Dialogue on Oratory, he 
makes Craſſus ſay, that one of the firſt 
and 'moſt important precepts, is to chooſe 
a'proper model for our imitation. Hoc 
fit primum in preceptis meis ut demon- 
fremus quem imitemur, | 


Warn I ſpeak of the habitual imi- 
tation, and continued ſtudy of Maſters, 
it is not to be underſtood, that J adviſe 
any endeavour to copy the exact peculiar 
colour and complexion of another man's 
mind; the ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt 
muſt always be like his, who imitates 
exactly the air, manner, and geſtures, of 
him whom he admires. His model may 
be excellent, but the copy will be ridi- 
culous ; this ridicule does not ariſe from 
his having imitated, but from his not 

5 | having 
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having choſen the n mods, of imi- 
tation. 10 ener 1 Bükt 


II is a neceſſary and warrantable pride 
to diſdain to walk ſervilely behind any 
individual, however elevated his rank. 
The true and liberal ground of imitation 
is an open field, where, though he, who 
precedes, has had the advantage of ſtart- 
ing before you; yet it is enough to pur- 
ſue his courſe; you need not tread in his 
footſteps; and you certainly have a right 
to outſtrip him if you can. 


Nok whilſt I recommend ſtudying the 
Art from Artiſts, can I be ſuppoſed to 
mean, that Nature is to be neglected ? 
I take this ſtudy in aid and not in ex- 
cluſion of the other. Nature is, and 
muſt be the fountain which alone is in- 
exhauſtible; 


[ a8 } 
exhauſtible ;-- and from which e 


lencies muſt originally flow. Ae) 


Tur great uſe of ſtudying our prede- 
ceſſors is, to open the mind, to ſhorten 
our labour, and to give us the reſult of 
the ſelection made by thoſe great minds 
of what is grand or beautiful in Nature: 
her rich ſtores are all ſpread out before 
us; but it is an art, and no eaſy art, to 
know how or what to chooſe, and how 
to attain and fecure the object of our 
choice. | 


Tuus the higheſt beauty of form mult 
be taken from Nature; but it is an-art 
of long deduction, and great n 
to know how to find it. 


We muſt not content ourſelves with 
merely admiring and reliſhing ; we muſt 
enter 
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enter into the principles on which the 
work is wrought: theſe do not ſwim 
on the ſuperficies, and conſequently are 
not open to ſuperficial obſervers. 


Ar in its perfection is not oſtenta- 
tious; it lies hid, and works its effect, 
itſelf unſeen, It is the proper ſtudy and 
labour of an Artiſt to uncover and find 
out the latent cauſe of conſpicuous beau- 
ties, and from thence form principles for 
his own conduct: ſuch an examination 
18 a continual exertion of the mind, as 
great, perhaps, as that of the Artiſt 
whoſe works he is thus ſtudying. 


Tur fagacious imitator, not only re- 
marks what diſtinguiſhes the different 
manner or genius of each maſter; he 


enters into the contrivance in the com- 
poſition, how the maſſes of lights are 
NY diſpoſed, 


a 
diſpoſed, the means by which the effect 
is produced, how artfully ſome parts are 
loſt in the ground, others boldly re- 
lieved, and how all theſe are mutually 
altered and interchanged according to the 
reaſon and ſcheme of the work. He ad- 
mires not the harmony of | colouring 
alone, but he examines by what artifice 
one colour is a foil to its neighbour. 
He. looks cloſe into the tints, -of what 
colours they are compoſed, till he has 
formed clear, and diſtinct ideas, and has 
learnt to ſee in what harmony and good 
colouring conſiſts. What is learnt in 
this manner from the works of others 
becomes really our own, ſinks deep, and 
is never forgotten; nay, it is by ſeizing 
on this Clue that we proceed forward, and 
get further and further in enlarging the 
principle, and improving the practice. 


'THERE 
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Turnr can be no doubt, but the art 
is better learnt from the works them< 
ſelves, than from the precepts which 
are formed upon theſe works; but if it 
is difficult to chooſe proper models for 
imitation, it requires no leſs circum- 
ſpection to ſeparate and diſtinguiſn What 
in thoſe models we ought to imitate. 
n M80 91; di ana 
I CANNOT avoid mentionin g here, 
though it is not my intention, at preſent, 
to enter into the art, and method of 
ſtudy; an error which ſtudents are too 
apt to fall into. 


Hx that is forming himſelf, muſt look 
with great caution and warineſs on thoſe 
peculiarities, or prominent parts, which 
at firſt force themſelves upon view; and 
are the marks, or what is commonly 
called 
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called the manner, hy which that indi- 
vidual Artiſt is diſtinguiſhed. . 


0 „ , 1 * 


PECULIAR marks, I hold to be, ge- 


nerally, if not always, defects; however 
difficult, it may be, wholly to eſcape 

PECULIARITIES in the works of Art, 
are like thoſe in the human figure; it is 
by them that we are cognizable and diſ- 
tinguiſhed one from another, but they 
are always fo many blemiſhes; which, 
however, both in the one . caſe, and-in 


the other, ceaſe to appear deformities, 


to thoſe who have them continually be- 
fore their eyes. In. the works of Art, 
even the moſt enlightened mind, when 
warmed . by. beauties of the higheſt 
kind, will by degrees find a repugnance 


within 


Lag 
within him, to acknowledge any defects: 
nay, his enthuſiaſm will carry him ſo 


far, as to transform them into beauties, 


and objects of ãmitation. 
N As er, . n . 
- Ir muſt be acknowledged, that a pe · 


culiarity of ſtile, either from its novelty, 
or by ſeeming to proceed from a pecu- 
liar turn of mind, often eſcapes blame; 
on the contrary, it is ſometimes ſtriking 
and pleaſing; but this it is vain labour 
to 'endeavaur to imitate; becauſe no- 
velty, and peculiarity, being jts only 
merit, when it ceaſes to be new, it 
ceaſes to have value. 


A MANNER, therefore, being a defect, 
and every Painter, however excellent, 
having a manner, it ſeems to follow, 
that all kinds of faults, as well as beau- 


ties, 


— 
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ties; may be learned under the ſanction 
of the n authorities. 


Ev the n name of Michael 
Angelo may be uſed, to keep in coun- 


colouring, and every other ornamental 
part of the Art. 


Ix the young Student is dry and hard, 
Pouſſin is the ſame. If his work has a 
careleſs and unfiniſhed air; he has moſt 


of the Venetian ſchool to ſupport him. 


If he makes no ſelection of objects, but 
takes individual nature juſt as he finds 
it; he is like Rembrant. If he is in- 
correct in the proportions of his figures; 


Corregio was likewiſe incorrect. If his 
colours are not blended and united; 
Rubens was equally crude. 


% 


IN 


tenance a deficiency, or rather neglect of 


>. 26.4 


Ix ſhort, there is no defect, but may 


their reputation; they have a right to 
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be excuſed, if it is a ſufficient excuſe, 
that it can be imputed to conſiderable 
artiſts; but it muſt be remembered, that 
it was not by theſe defects they acquired 


our pardon, but not to our admiration. 


HowE VNR, to imitate peculiarities or 
miſtake defects for beauties that man will 
be moſt liable, who confines his imitation 
to one favourite maſter ; and even though 
he chuſes the beſt, and is capable of diſ- 


tinguiſhing the real excellencies of his 
model]; it is not by ſuch narrow practice, 


that a genius or maſtery in the Art is ac- 


quired. A man is as little likely to-form 


a true idea of the perfection of the Art, 
by ſtudying a ſingle Artiſt, as he would 
be of nn a perfectly beautiful 


Q figure, 
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figure, by an exact imitation of any in- 
dividual tiring model. D eee - 25 


Ax p as the painter, by bringing to- 
gether in one piece, thoſe beauties, which 
are dif) perſed amongſt a great variety of 
individuals, produces a figure more beau- 
tiful than can be found in Nature. 80 
that Artiſt who can unite in himſelf the 
| excellencies bf the various Painters, will 


approach nearer to perfection than any 
one © of his maſters. ee 


He, who confines himſelf to the 1 imi- 
tation of an individual, as he never pro- 
poſes to furpaſs, ſo he is not likely to 

equal, the object of imitation; He pro- 
feſſes only to follow: and he that follows 
muſt neceſſarily be behind. 


14 
49 
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Ws ſhould imitate the conduct of the 
great Artiſts in the courſe of their ſtudies, 
as well as the works which they pro- 
duced: when they were perfectly formed. 
Raffaelle begun by imitating implicitly 
the manner of Pietro Perugino, under 
whom he ſtudied ; ſo his firſt works are 
ſcarce- to be diſtinguiſhed from his 
maſters; but ſoon forming higher, and 
more extenſive views, he imitated the 
grand outline of Michael Angelo; he 
learnt the manner of uſing colours from 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Fratre Bartolomeo : to all this he added 
the contemplation of all the remains of 
antiquity that were within his reach; 
and employed others to draw for him 
what was in Greece and diſtant places, 


And it is from his having taken ſo many 
models, that he became himſelf a model 
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for all ſucceeding Painters ; always i imi- 


tatin 8 and ts 4 isi. 


Ir your ambition therefore be to equal 
Raffaelle, you muſt do as Raffaelle did; 
take many models, and not take even 
him for your guide alone to the excluſion 
of others*. And yet the number is in- 
finite of thoſe who ſeem, if one may 
judge by their ſtile, to have ſeen no other 
works but thoſe of their maſter, or of 
ſome favorite, whoſe manner is their firſt 


with, and their laſt. 


I wiLL mention a few that occur to 
me of this narrow, confined, illiberal, 
unſcientifick, and ſervile kind of imi- 
tators. Guido was thus meanly copied 


* Sed non qui maxime imitandus, etiam ſolus 
imitandus eſt. Quintilian. 


by 


lus 
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by Elizabetta, Sirani, and Simone Can- 


tarini. Pouſſin, by Verdier, and Cheron. 
Parmigiano, by Jeronimo Mazzuoli. 
Paolo Veroneſe, and Iacomo Baſſan, had 
for- their. imitators their brothers. and 
ſons. Pietro de Cortona was followed 
by Ciro Ferri, and Romanelli. Rubens, 
by Jacques Jordans, and Diepenbeck ; 
Guercino, by his own Family, the Gen- 
nari. Carlo Marratti was imitated. by 
Geuſeppe Chiari, and Pietro da Pietri. 
And Rembrant, by Bramer, Eckhout, 
and Flink. All theſe, to whom may be 
added a much longer liſt of painters, 
whoſe works among the ignorant, paſs 
for thoſe of their maſters, are juſtly to be 
cenſured for barrenneſs and ſervility. 


To oppoſe to this liſt, a few that have 
adopted a more liberal ſtile of imitation, 
Pelegrino Tibaldi, Roſſo, and Primaticio 


. did 
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did not coldly imitate; but caught ſome- 
thing 6f the fire that animates the works 
of Michael Angelo. The-' Cartaches 
formed their ſtile from Pelegrino Ti- 
baldi, Corregio, and the Venetian School. 
Domenichino, Guido, Lanfranco, Al- 
bano, Guercino, Cavidone, Schidone, 
Tiarini, though it is ſufficiently apparent 
chat they came from the School of the 
Carraches, have yet the appearance of 
men who extended their views beyond 
the model that lay before them, and 
have ſhewn that they had opinions of 


their own, and thought for themſelves, 


after they had made themſelves maſters 
of the general principles of their ſchools. 


Lr SUR E's firſt manner reſembles very 
much that of his maſter Vovet! but 2s 
he ſoon excelled him, ſo he differed 
from him in every part of the Art. Carlo 

7 Marratti 


3 f 
Marratti ſucceeded better than thoſe, I 
have firſt named, and I think owes his 
ſuperiority to the extenſion of his views; 
beſides his maſter Andrea Sacci, he imi- 
tated Raffaelle, Guido, and the Carraches. 
It is true, there is nothing very capti- 
vating in Carlo Marratti; but this pro- 
ceeded from wants which cannot be 
compleatly ſupplied; that is, want, of 
ſtrength of parts. In this, certainly men 
are not equal, and a man can bring home 
wares only in proportion to the capital 
with which he goes to market. Carlo, 
by diligence, made the moſt of what he 
had; but there was undoubtedly a hea- 
vineſs about him, which extended itſelf, 


uniformly, to his invention, expreſſion, 


his drawing, colouring, and the general 
effect of his pictures. The truth is, he 
neyer equalled any of his patterns in any 


„ one 
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one thing, and he added little of his 
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Bur we muſt not reſt contented; even 
in this general ſtudy of the moderns; 
we muſt trace back the art to its foun- 
tain head, to that ſource from whence 


they drew their principal excellencies, 


the monuments of pure antiquity. 


7 
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All the inventions and thoughts of 


1 


the Antients, whether conveyed to us in 


ſtatues, baſreliefs, intaglios, cameos, or 
coins, are to be ſought after and care- 
fully ſtudied: The genius that hovers 
over theſe venerable reliques, may be 
called the father of modern art. 


"© 27 £ 3 
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| FRom the remains of the works of 
the antients the modern arts were re- 
vived, and it is by their means that they 


muſt 


i 
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muſt be reſtored a ſecond time. How- 
ever it may mortify our vanity, we muſt 
be forced to allow them our maſters; 
and we may venture to prophecy, that 
when they ſhall ceaſe to be ſtudied, Arts 


will no longer flouriſh, and we ſhall 


again relapſe into barbariſm. 

Tur fire of the artiſt's own genius 
operating upon theſe materials which 
have been thus diligently collected, will 
enable him to make new combinations, 
perhaps, ſuperior to what had ever be- 
fore been in the poſſeſſion of the Art. 
As in the mixture of the variety of me- 


tals, which are ſaid to have been melted 


and run together at the burning of Co- 


rinth, a new and till then unknown 
metal was produced equal in value to 


any of thoſe that had contributed to its 


compoſition. And though a curious re- 
Firs OT finer 
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finer may come with his crucibles, analyſe 
and ſeparate its various component parts, 
yet Corinthian braſs would ſtill hold its 
rank amongſt the moſt beautiful and 'va- 
luable of metas. te rl nyt 


} #7 


” # 


Wr have. hitherto. conſidered the ad- 
vantages of imitation as it tends to form 
the taſte, and as a practice by which a 
ſpark of that genius may be caught which 
illumines theſe noble works, that ought 
always to be preſent to our thoughts. 


WIr come now. to ſpeak of another 
kind of imitation ; the borrowing a par- 
ticular thought, an action, attitude, or 
figure, and tranſplanting it into your 
own work: this will either come under 
the charge of plagiariſm, or be warrant- 
able, and deſerve commendation, ac- 
cording to the addreſs with which it 1s 


per- 
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performed. There is ſome difference 
likewiſe whether it is upon the antients 
or the moderns that theſe depredations 
are made. It is generally allowed, that 
no man need be aſhamed of copying the 
antients: their works are conſidered as 
a magazine of common property, always 
open to the public, whence every man 
has a right to what materials he pleaſes; 
and if he has the art of uſing them, they 
are ſuppoſed to become to all intents and 
purpoſes his own property. 


Tur collection which Raffaelle made | 
of the thoughts of the antients with ſo 
much trouble, is a proof of his opinion on 
this ſubject. Such collections may be 
made with much more eaſe, by means 
of an art ſcarce known in his time; I 
mean' that of engraving, by which, at 


. 1 


an 
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an caſy rate, every man may now avail 
himſelf of 463 inyentions, of Oe 


ihe, 1 : 71 


Ir ſl be „ this. the 
—. of the moderns are more the pro- 
perty of their authors; he, who borrows 
an idea from an artiſt, or perhaps from 
a, modern, not his contemporary, and fo 
accommodates jit to his own work, that 
it makes a part of it, with no ſeam or 


joining appearing, can hardly be charged 
with plagiariſm ; poets practiſe this kind 
of een without reſerve. aK 8 an 


only. he ſhould enter es a ing 
with his original, and endeavour to im- 
prove, what he is appropriating to his own 
work. Such imitation is lo far from 
having any thing in it of the ſervility of 
plagiar iſm, that it is a perpetual exerciſe 
of the mind, a continual invention. 
BoRRow- 


10 
Box RO WIRO or ſtealing with ſack att 
and caution, will have a fight to the 
ſame lenity as was uſed by the Lacede- 
monians; who did not puniſh theft, but 
dhe want of artifice to conceal it. 


2 8 
» 


tr In order to encourage you to imita- 
tion, to the utmoſt extent, let me add, 
that very finiſhed Artiſts in the inferior 
branches of the Art, will contribute to 
furniſh the mind and give hints, of which 
a ſkilful painter, who is ſenſible of what 
he wants, and is in no danger of being 
infeted by the contact of vicious models, 
will know how to avail himſelf. He 
will pick up from dunghills what by a 
nice chymiſtry, paſſing through his own 
mind, ſhall be converted into pure gold; 
and, under the rudeneſs of Gothic eſſays, 
he will find original, rational, and even 
nn inventions. 


In 


1 1 

IN the luxuriant ' {ſtile of ' Paul -Vero- 
neſe, in the capricious; compoſitions. of 
Tintoret, he will find ſomething, that 
will aſſiſt his invention, and give points, 
from which his own imagination ſhall 
riſe and take flight, when the ſubject 
which he treats, will, - with propriety, 
admit of ſplendid effect. 


. 4 N bor or n 
In every ſchool, whether Venetian, 
French, or Dutch, he will find, either 
ingenious compoſitions, extraordinary ef- 
fects, ſome peculiar expreſſions, or ſome 
mechanical excellence, well worthy his 
attention, and, in ſome meaſure, of his 
imitation; even in the lower claſs of the 
French painters, great beauties are often 


found united with great defects. 


_ TrnovGn Coypel wanted a ſimplicity 
of taſte, and miſtook a preſumptuous and 


aſſuming 
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affuming air for what is grand and ma- 
jeſtie; yet he frequently has good ſenſe 
and judgment in his manner of telling 
his "ſtories, great ſkill in his eompoſi- 
tions, and is not without a conſiderable 
power of exprefling the paſſions. The 
modern affectation of grace in his works, 
as well as in thoſe of Bouche and Wat- 
teau, may be ſaid to be ſeparated, by a 
very thin partition, from the more fim- 
ple and pure grace of Coreggio and 
Parmigiano. 
Auones r the Dutch painters, the 
cotrect, firm, and determined pencil, 
which was employed by Bamboccio and 
Jan Miel, on vulgar and mean ſubjects, 
might, without any change, be employed 
on the higheſt, to which, indeed, it 
ſeems more properly to belong. The 
greateſt ſtile, if that ſtile is confined. to 
ſmall 


L 24 
ſmall figures, ſuch as Pouſſin generally 
painted, would receive an additional 
grace, by the elegance and preciſion of 
pencil ſo admirable in the works of 
Teniers. 1 


Tnoud this ſchool more particularly 
excelled in the mechaniſm of painting, 
yet there are many, who have ſhewn 
great abilities in expreſſing what muſt 
be ranked above mechanical excellencies. 


In the works of Frank Halls, the 
portrait painter may obſerve the compo- 
fition of a face; the features well put 
together, as the painters expreſs it ; from 
whence proceeds that ſtrong marked 
character of individual nature, which is 
ſo remarkable in his portraits, and is 
not to be found in an equal degree in 
any other painter. If he had joined to 

7 this 
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this moſt difficult part.of the Art, a pa- 


tience in finiſhing what he had ſo cor- 


rectly planned, he might juſtly have 
claimed the place which Vandyke, all 
things conſidered, ſo juſtly holds as the 
firſt of portrait painters. 


OrkERS of the ſame ſchool have 
ſhewn great power in expreſſing the 
character and paſſions of thoſe vulgar 
people, which are the ſubjects of their 
ſtudy and attention. Amongſt thoſe 


Jean Stein ſeems to be one of the moſt 


diligent and accurate obſervers of what 
paſſed in thoſe ſcenes which he fre- 
quented, and which were to him an 


* 


academy. I can eaſily imagine, that if 
this extraordinary man had had the good 
fortune to have been born in Italy, in- 
ſtead of Holland, had he lived in Rome 


q inſtead of Leyden, and had been bleſſed 


R with 
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with Michael. Angelo and Raffaclle for 
his maſters, inſtead of Brower and Van 
Gowen ; that the ſame ſagacity and pe- 
netration which diſtinguiſhed ſo accu- 
rately the different characters and ex- 
preſſion in his vulgar figures, would, 
when exerted in the ſelection and imita- 
tion of what was great and elevated in 
Nature, have been equally ſucceſsful, 
and his name would have been now 
ranged with the great pillars and ſup- 


porters of our Art. 


Men who although thus bound down 
by the almoſt invincible powers of early 
habits, have ſtill exerted extraordinary 
abilities within their narrow and con- 
fined circle, and have, from the natural 
vigour of their mind, given; ſuch an 
intereſting expreſſion, ſuch force and 
energy to their works, though they can- 
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not be recommended to be exactly imi- 
tated, may yet invite an Artiſt to endea- 
vour to transfer, by a kind of parody, 
thoſe” excellencies to his own works, 
Whoever has acquired the power of 
making this uſe of the Flemiſh, Venetian, 
and French Schools, is a real genius, 
and has ſources of knowledge open to 
him which were wanting to the great 
Artiſts who lived in the great age of 
Painting. 


To find excellencies, however diſ- 
perſed, to- diſcover beauties, however 
concealed by the multitude of defects 
with which they are ſurrounded, can be 
the work only of him who having a mind 
always alive to his Art, has extended his 
views to all ages and to all ſchools ; and 
has acquired from that comprehenſive 
maſs which he has thus gathered to him- 
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ſelf, a well-digeſted and perfe& idea of 
his Art, to which every thing is re- 
ferred. Like a ſovereign judge and ar- 
biter of Art, he is poſſeſſed of that 
preſiding power which ſeparates and at- 
tracts every excellence from every ſchool; 
ſelects both from what is great, and what 
is little; brings home knowledge from 
the Eaſt and from the Weſt; making 
the univerſe tributary towards furniſhing 
his mind and enriching his works with 


originality, and variety of inventions. 


Tus I have ventured to give my 
opinion of what appears to me the true, 
and only method, by which an Artiſt 
makes himſelf maſter of his profeſſion ; 
which I hold ought to be one continued 
courſe of imitation that is not to ceaſe 
but with our lives. 


'THoSE, 
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Tuosk, who either from their own 
engagements and hurry of buſineſs, or 
from indolence, or from conceit and 
vanity, have neglected looking out of 
themſelves, as far as my experience and 
obſervation reaches, have from that time, 
not only ceaſed to advance, and improve 
in their performance, but have gone back- 
ward. They may be compared to men 


who have lived upon their principal till 


they are reduced to begpary; 4 left 
without reſources. 


I can recommend nothing better, 
therefore, than that you endeayour to 
infuſe into your works what you learn 
from the contemplation of the works of 
others. To recommend this has the 
appearance of needleſs and ſuperfluous 
advice; but it has fallen within my 
own knowledge, that Artiſts, though 

R 3 they 
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they are not wanting in a ſincere love 
for their Art, though they have great 
pleaſure in ſeeing good pictures, and are 
well ſkilled to diſtinguiſh what is ex- 
cellent or defective in them, yet go on 
in their own manner, without any en- 
deavour to give a little of thoſe beauties, 
which they admire in others, to their 
own works. It is difficult to conceive 
how the preſent Italian Painters, who 
live in the midſt of the treaſures of art, 
ſhould be contented with their own ſtile, 
They proceed in their common place 
inventions, and never think it | worth 
while to viſit the works of thoſe great 
artiſts with which they are ſurrounded. 


I REMEMBER, ſeveral years ago, to 
have converſed at Rome with an Artiſt 
of great fame throughout Europe ; he 


was not without a conſiderable degree 
| of 
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of abilities, but thoſe abilities were hy 
no means equal to his own opinion of 
them. From the reputation he had ac- 
quired, he too fondly concluded that he 
ſtood in the ſame rank, when compared 
to his predeceſſors, as he held with regard 
to his miſerable contemporary rivals. 


In: converſation about ſome particu- 
lars of the works of Raffaelle, he ſeemed 
to have, or to affect to have, a very 
obſcure memory of them. He told me 
that he had not ſet his foot in the Va- 
tican for fifteen years together ; that in- 
'deed he had been in treaty to copy a 
capital picture of Raffaelle, but that the 
buſineſs had gone off; however, if the 
agreement had held, his copy would 


have greatly exceeded the original. The 


merit of this Artiſt, however great we 
may ſuppoſe it, I am ſure would have 


R 4 been 
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been far greater, and his preſumption 
would have been far leſs, if he had vi- 
ſited the Vatican, as in reaſon he ought 
to have done, once at leaſt every month 
of his life. 


I ApDREss myſelf, Gentlemen, to 
you who have made ſome progreſs in 
the art, and are to be for the future, 
under the guidance of your on judg- 
ment and diſcretion. 


I consIDER you as arrived to that 
period, when you have a right to think 
for yourſelves, and to preſume, that every 
man is fallible; to ſtudy the maſters 
with a ſuſpicion, that great men are 
not always exempt from great faults; 
to criticiſe, compare, and rank their 
works in your own: eſtimation, as they 


approach to, or recede from, that ſtandard 
of 


you their defects. 
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of perfection which you have formed 
in your own mind, but, which thoſe 
maſters themſelves, it muſt be remem- 
bered, have taught you to make; and, 
which you will ceaſe to make with cor- 
rectneſs, when you ceaſe to ſtudy them. 
It is their excellencies which have taught 


\ 


\ 


I wouLD wiſh you to forget where 
you are, and who it is that ſpeaks to you. 
I only dire& you to higher models, and 
better adviſers. We can teach you here 
but very little ; you are henceforth to be 


your own teachers. Do this jultice, 


however, to the Engliſh Academy, to 
bear in mind, that in this place, you 
contracted no narrow habits, no falſe 
ideas, nothing that could lead you to 
the imitation of any living maſter, who 
may be the faſhionable darling of the 

day. 
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day. As you have not been taught to 
flatter us, do not learn to flatter: your- 
ſelves. We have endeavoured to lead 
you to the admiration of nothing but 
what is truly admirable. If you chooſe 
inferior patterns, or if you make your 
own former works, your patterns for 
your /atter, it is your own fault. 


Tux purpoſe of this Diſcourſe, and, 
indeed, of moſt of my others, is to cau- 
tion you againſt that falſe opinion, but 
too prevalent amongſt Artiſts, of the ima- 
ginary power of native genius, and its 
ſufficiency in great works. This opinion, 
according to the temper of mind it meets 
with, almoſt always produces, either a 
vain confidence, or a fluggith deſpair, 
both equally - fatal to all proficiency. 


3: STUDY 
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STuDy therefore the great works of 
the great maſters, for ever. Study as 
nearly as you can, in the order, in the 
manner, on the principles, on which 
they ſtudied. Study nature attentively, 
but always with thoſe maſters in your 
company; conſider them as models which 
you are to imitate, and at the ſame time 


as rivals, which you are to combat. 
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DISCOURSE, @&c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tr has been my uniform endeavour, 
1 ſince I firſt addreſſed you from this 
place, to impreſs you ſtrongly with one 
ruling idea, I. wiſhed you to be per- 
ſuaded, that ſucceſs in your Art de- 
pends almoſt entirely on your own in- 
duſtry; but the induſtry which I prin- 
cipally recommended, is not the induſtry 
of the hands, but of the mind. 

As 
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As our art is not a divine git, fo 
neither is it a mechanical trade, Its 
foundations are laid in ſolid ſcience. 
And practice, though eſſential to per- 
fection, can never attain that to which 
it aims, unleſs it works under the di- 
rection of principle. 


Some writers upon art carry this point 
too far, and ſuppoſe that ſuch a body of 
univerſal and profound learning 1s re- 
quiſite, that the very enumeration of its 
kinds is enough to frighten a beginner. 
Vitruvius, after going through the many 
accompliſhments of . nature, and the 
many acquirements of learning, neceſſary 
to an architect, proceeds with great gra- 
vity to aſſert, that he ought to be well 
ſkilled in the civil law, that he may not 
be cheated in the title of the- l he 
builds on. 
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Bur without ſuch exaggeration, we 
may go ſo far as to aſſert, that a painter 


ſtands in need of more knowlege than is 
to be picked off his pallet, or collected 
by looking on his model, whether it be 
in life or in picture. He can never be a 
great artiſt, who is groſsly illiterate. 


Every man whoſe buſineſs is deſcrip- 
tion ought to be tolerably converſant 
with the poets, in ſome language or 


other; that he may imbibe a poetical 


ſpirit, and enlarge his ſtock of ideas. 
He ought to acquire an habit of com- 
paring” and digeſting his notions. He 
ought not to be wholly unacquainted 
with that part of philoſophy which gives 
him an infight into human nature, and 
relates to the manners, characters, paſ- 
ſtons and affections. He ought to know 


ſomething concerning the mind, as well 


8 as 
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as 4 great deal concerning the body, of 
man. j 14.00 F319 7! 16712 SES. 


Fon this purpoſe, it is not neceſſary 
that he. ſhould go into ſuch a compaſs 
of reading, as muſt, by diſtracting his 
attention, diſqualify. him for the prac- 
tical part of his profeſſion, and make 
him ſink the performer in the critic. 
Reading, if it can be made the favourite 
recreation of his leiſure hours, will im- 
prove and enlarge his mind, without 
retarding his actual induſtry. 


Wu ar ſuch partial and deſultory read- 
ing cannot afford, may be ſupplied by the 
canverſation of learned and ingenious 
men, which is the beſt of all ſubſti- 
tutes for thoſe who have not the means 
dr opportunities of deep;ſtudy.-. There 

are many ſuch men in this age; and. 
* | | ? they 
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they will be pleaſed with cömmuni- 
cating their ideas to artiſts, when they 
ſee them cutious and docile; if they are 
treated with that reſpect and deference 
which is ſo juſtly their dub: Thto ſuck! 
ſoeiety, young arkiſts, if they make it 
the point of their ambition, will by 
degrees be admitted. There, without 
formal teaching, they will inſenſibly come 
to feel and reafon like thoſe they live 
with, and find a rational and ſyſtematic 


8 taſte imperceptibly formed iti their minds, 
which they will know how to reduce to x 
ſtandard, by applying general truth to 

- their own purpoſes, better perhaps than 

2 thoſe to whom they owed the original 

8 ſentiment. | | 

1- | , | 

ns Or theſe ſtudies and this converſa- 

re tion, the defired and legitimate offspring 

nd. 


is a 3 of diſtinguiſhing right from 
a 8 2 wrong, 
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wrong, which power applied to works 
of art, is denominated Te. Let me 
then, without further introduction, enter 
upon an examination, whether Taſte be 
ſo far beyond our reach, as to be un- 
attainable by care; or be ſo very vague 
and capricious, that no care ought to 
be, employed about it. 


Ix has been the fate of arts to be 
enveloped in myſterious and incompre- 
henfible language, as if it was thought 
neceſſary that even the terms ſhould cor- 
reſpond to the idea entertained of the 
inſtability and uncertainty of the rules 
which they expreſſed. | 


To ſpeak of genius and taſte, as any 
way connected with reaſon or common 
ſenſe, would be, in the opinion of ſome 
towering talkers, to ſpeak like a, man 

4 who 
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who" poſſeſſed neither, who Had nevef 
felt that enthuſiaſm, or, to uſe their dW 
inflated language, was never Wärftied by 
that Promethean fire, which ani mates > 
the canvas and vivifies a e merble. n 
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oO in order to be intelligible, I ripper 
to degrade art by bringing her down 
from her viſionary ſituation in the clouds, 
it is only to give her a more ſolid Mair 
ſton upon the earth. It is neceſſary that at 
ſome time or other we ſhould ſee things 
as they really are, and not impoſe on 
ourſelves by that falſe magnitude with 
which objects appear when viewed in- 
diſtinctly as through a miſt. 


Wr will allow a poet to expreſs his 
meaning, when his meaning is not well 
known to himſelf, with a certain de- 
"oe of obſcurity, as it is one- ſource 

8 3 of 


ES 
of the ſublime. - But when, in plain 
proſe, we gravely talk of .enurting: the 
muſe in ſhady bowerg; waiting! the: call 
and inſpiration of Genius, Gndivg nut 
where he- inhabits, and where he is to 
be invoked with the greateſt ſucceſs; of 
attending to times and ſeaſons when: the 
imagipation ſhoots. with the greateſt vi- 
gour, whether at the ſymmer' folftice or 
the equinox ; ſagaciouſly obſerving how 
much the wild freedom and liberty. of 
imagination is cramped by attention to 
eſtabliſhed ; rules ; and -how this ſame 
imagination begins ta grow dim in ad- 
vanced age, ſmothered and deadened by 
too much judgment. When we talk 
ſuch language, or entertain ſuch ſenti- 
ments as theſe, we generally reſt con- 
tented With mere Words, or at beſt en- 
tertain notions not a mmi but 
PEFRAGHOUSe eee eee Diu's 
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Ix all this means what it is very pdf 
ble was originally intended only to be 


meant, that in order to cultivate an art, 


a man ſecludes himſelf from the com- 
merce of the world, and retires into 
the country at particular ſeaſons; or that 
at one time of the year his body is in 
better health, and conſequently his mind 
fitter for the buſineſs of hard thinking 
than at another time; or that the mind 
may be fatigued and grow confuſed by 
long and unremitted application; this I 
can underſtand. I can likewiſe believe, 


that a man eminent when young for poſ- 


ſeffing poetical imagination, may, from 
having taken another road, ſo neglect its 
cultivation, as to ſhew leſs of its powers 
in his latter life. But I am perſuaded, 


that ſcarce a poet is to be found, from 
Homer down to Dryden, Who preſerved 
a ſound mind in a found body, and con- 


S 4 tinued 
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tinued practiſing his profeſfion to the 
very laſt, whoſe later works are not as 
replete with the fire of imagination, as 
thoſe nee produced in his more 
youthful days. . 7110 


To underſtand literally theſe meta- 
phors or ideas expreſſed in poetical lan- 
guage, ſeems to be equally. abſurd as to 
conclude, that becauſe painters ſome- 
times repreſent poets writing from the 
dictates of a little winged boy or genius, 
that this ſame genius did really inform 
him in a whiſper what he was to write; 
and that he is himſelf but a mere ma- 
chine, unconſcious of the operations of 
his own mind, 


\.\OrP1N10Ns generally received and 
floating in the world, whether true or 
falſe, 0 we naturally adopt , and make our 
own; 
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own; they may be conſidered as a, kind 
of inheritance to which we ſucceed and 
are tenants for life, and which we leave 
to our poſterity very near in the condition 
in which we received it; not much be- 
ing in any one man's power either to 
impair or improve it. 

3 Tas greateſt part of theſe opinions, 
like current coin in its circulation, we 
are obliged to take without weighing or 
examining but by this inevitable inat- 
tention, many adulterated pieces are re- 
ceived, which, when we ſeriouſly eſti- 
mate. our wealth, we muſt throw;away, 
So the collector of popular opinions, 
when he embodies his knowledge, and 
forms a ſyſtem, muſt ſeparate thoſe which 
are true from thoſe which are only 


plauſible. But it becomes more pecu- 
liarly a bp to the profeſſors of art not 
to 


98 
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to let any opinions relating to that art 
paſs unexamined. The caution and cir- 
cumſpection required in ſuch examina- 
tion we - ſhall preſently” Wee) an __ 
_ of AP: 550 

Gris and taſte, in their common 
acceptation, appear to be very nearly re- 
lated; the difference lies only in this, 
that genius has ſuperadded to it a habit 
ot power of execution. Or we may ſay, 
that taſte, when this power is added, 
changes its name, and is called genius. 
They both, in the popular opinion, pre- 
tend to an entire exemption from the 
reftraint of rules. It is fuppoſed that 
their powers are intuitive; that under 
the name of genius great works are pro- 


duced, and under the name of taſte an 


exact judgment is given, without our 
knowing why, and without being under 
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the leaſt obligation to ent an 
or experience. v0 

Ox can ſcarce ſtate theſe opinions 
without expoſing their abſurdity, yet 
they are conſtantly in the mouths of 
men, and particularly of artiſts. They 
who have thought ſerioufly on this ſub- 
ject, do not carry the point ſo far; yet 
F am perſuaded, that eyen among thoſe 
few who may be called thinkers, the 
prevalent opinion gives leſs than it ought 
to the powers of reaſon; and conſiders 
the principles of taſte, which give all 
their authority to the rules of art, as 
more fluctuating, and as having leſs ſo- 
lid foundations, than we ſhall find, upon 
examination, they really have. 


ti 


Tur common ſaying, that taſtes are 
not to be dliſputed, owes its influence, 
and 
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and its genetal reception, to the ſame 
error which leads us to imagine it of 
too high original to ſubmit to the au- 
thority of an earthly tribunal. It will 
likewiſe correſpond with the notions of 
thoſe who conſider it as a mere phan- 
tom of the imagination, ſo devoid of 
ſubſtance as to. clude: all criticiſm. 


Fad 


Wr often appear to differ in ſenti- 
ments from each other, merely from 
the inaccuracy of terms, as we are not 
obliged to ſpeak always with critical 
exactneſs. Something of this too may 
ariſe from want of words in the lan- 
guage to expreſs the more nice diſeri- 
minations which a deep inveſtigation diſ- 
covers. A great deal however of this dif- 
ference vaniſhes, when each opinion is to- 
lerably explained and underſtood by con- 
ſtancy and preciſion in the uſe of terms. 

WE 
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Wr apply the term Jae to that 
act of the mind by which we like or 
diſlike, whatever be the ſubject. Our 
judgment upon an airy nothing, a fancy 
which has no foundation, is called by 
the ſame name which we give to our 
determination concerning thoſe truths 
which refer to the moſt general and 
moſt unalterable principles of human na- 
ture, to works which are only to be 
produced by the greateſt efforts of the 
human underſtanding. However incon- 
venient this may be, we are obliged to 
take words as we find them; all we 
can do is to diſtinguiſh the things to 
which they are applied. 


We, may let paſs thoſe things which 
are at once ſubjects of taſte and ſenſe, 
and which having as much certainty as 
the ſenſes themſelves, give no occaſion 
"DD to 
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to enquiry. or diſpute. The natural ap- 
petite or taſte of the human mind is 
for Truth; whether that truth reſults 
from the real agreement or equality of 
original ideas among themſelves; from 
the agreement of the repreſentation of 
any object with the thing repreſented; 
or from the correſpondence of the ſe- 


veral parts of any arrangement with each 
other. It is the very ſame taſte which 
reliſhes a demonſtration in geometry, that 
is pleaſed with the reſemblance of a 
picture to an original, and touched with 
the harmony of muſic. 


ALL theſe have unalterable and fixed 
foundations in nature, and are there- 
fore equally inveſtigated ' by reaſon, and 
known by ſtudy ; ſome with more, ſome 
with leſs clearneſs, but all exactly in 
the ſame way. A picture that is un- 

9271 8 like, 
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like, is falſe.. Diſproportionate' ordon- 
nance: of parts is not right; becauſe it 
cannot be true, until it ceaſes to be a 
contradiction to aſſert, that the parts 
have no relation to the whole. Colouring, 
is true where. it is naturally adapted to the 
eye, from brightneſs, from ſoftneſs, from 
harmony, from reſemblance; becauſetheſe 
agree with their object ature, and there- 
fore ire true; as true as mathematical 
demonſtration; but known to be true only 
to thoſe who ſtudy theſe things. 


Bur beſides real, there is alſo apparent 
truth, or opinion, or prejudice, With 
regard to real. truth, when it is known, 
the taſte which conforms to it, is, and 
muſt be, uniform. With regard to the | 
ſecond fort of truth, which may be called 
truth upon: ſufferance, or truth by cour- 
teſy, it is not fixed, but variable. How - 
* "105 | ever, 
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ever, whilſt theſe opinions and preſu- 
dices, on which it is founded, continue, 
they operate as truth; and the Art, whoſe 
office it is to pleaſe the mind, as well 
as inſtruct it, muſt direct itſelf accord- 
ing to opinion, or it will not attain its 


Id proportion as theſe prejudices are 
known to be generally diffuſed, or long 
received, the taſte which conforms to 
them approaches nearer to certainty, and 
to a ſort of reſemblance to real ſcience, 
even where opinions are found to be 
no better than prejudices. And fince 
they deſerve, on account of their du- 
ration and extent, to be conſidered as 
really true, they become capable of no 
ſmall degree of ſtability and determi- 
nation by their permanent and uniform 


nature. | 
As 
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As theſe prejudices become more nar- 
row, more local, more tranſitory, this 
ſecondary taſte becomes more and more 
fantaſtical recedes from real ſcience ; 
is leſs to be approved by reaſon, and 
leſs followed in practice; though in no 
caſe, perhaps to be wholly neglected, 
where it does not ſtand, as it ſometimes 
does, in direct defiance of the moſt re- 
ſpectable opinions received amongſt man- 


kind. : 


HAvIN G laid down theſe poſitions, 
I ſhall proceed with leſs method, be- 
cauſe leſs will ſerve, to explain and apply 
them. 


W will take it for granted, that 
reaſon is ſomething invariable and fixed 
in the nature of things; and without 
endeayouring to go back to an account 


PT of 
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of - firſt principles, which for ever will 
elude our ſearch, we will conclude, that 
whatever goes under the name of taſte, 
which we can fairly bring under the 
dominion of reaſon, muſt be conſidered 
as equally exempt from change, If there- 
fore, in the courſe e this enquiry, we 
can ſhew that there are rules for the 
conduct of the artiſt which are fixed 
and invariable, it implies of courſe, that 
the art of the connoiſſeur, or, in other 
words, taſte, has likewiſe invariable prin- 


ciples. 


Or the judgment which we make on 
the works of art, and the preference 
that we give to one claſs of art over 
another, if a reaſon be demanded, the 
queſtion is perhaps evaded by anſwer- 
ing, I judge from my taſte; but it does 
not follow that a better anfwer cannot 
it _ be 


* 4 
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be given, though; for common gazers, 


this may be ſufficient. Every man is 
not obliged to inveſtigate the cauſes of 
his approbation or diſlike. 


Tar arts would lie open for ever 
to caprice and caſualty, if thoſe who 
are to judge of their excellencies had no 
ſettled principles by which they are to 
regulate their decifions, and the merit 


or defect of performances were to be de- 


termined by unguided fancy. And in- 
deed we may venture to aſſert, that 
whatever ſpeculative knowledge is ne- 
ceſſary to the artiſt, is equally and in- 
diſpenſably neceflary to the connoiſſeur. 


Tux firſt idea that occurs in the con- 
ſideration of what is fixed in art, or in 
taſte, is that preſiding principle of which 


I have ſo frequently ſpoken in former 


» = os diſ- 


I 
diſcourſes, the general idea of nature. 
The beginning, the middle, and the end 
of every thing that is valuable in taſte, 
is comprized in the knowledge of what 
is truly nature; for whatever ideas are 
not conformable to thoſe of nature, or 
univerſal opinion, muſt be conſidered as 
more or leſs capricious. 

THE idea of nature comprehending 
not only the forms which nature pro- 
duces, but alſo the nature and internal 
fabric and organization, as I may call 
it, of the human mind and imagination. 
General ideas, beauty, or nature, are but 
different ways of expreſſing the ſame 
thing, whether we apply theſe terms to 
ſtatues, poetry, or picture. Deformity 
is not nature, but an accidental devi- 
ation from her accuſtomed practice. This 
general idea therefore ought to be called 


$11 Nature, 


U 1 

Nature, and nothing elſe, correctly ſpeak- 
ing, has a right to that name. But 
we are ſo far from ſpeaking,” in eom- 
mon converſation, with any ſuch ac- 
curacy, that, on the contrary, when we 
criticiſe ' Rembrandt and other Dutch 
painters, who introduced into their hiſ- 
torical pictures exact repreſentations of 
individual objects with all their imper- 


fections, we ſay, though it is not in a 
gdod taſte, yet it is nature. 


* 
- my 
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Tus miſapplication of terms muſt be 
very often perplexing to the young ſtu- 


t dent. Is not, he may ſay, art an imi- 
e tation of nature? Muſt: he not there-" 
0 fore who imitates her with the greateſt 
y fidelity, be the beſt artiſt? By this mode 
i- of reaſoning Rembrandt has a higher 


place than Raffaelle. But a very little 
reflection will ſerve to ſhew us that theſe 
* par- 
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particalerities cannot be nature: for how 
can that be the nature of man, in which 
no two individuals are the fame? f 


IT plainly appears, that as a work 
is conducted under the influence of ge- 
neral ideas, or partial, it 3s principally 
to be conſidered as mn ed 9-Y 
or a bad taſte. 5t | 


ö A bens therefore does not conſiſt 
in taking what lies immediately before 
you, fo neither, in our purſuit of taſte, 
are thoſe opinions which we firſt re- 
ceived and adopted, the beſt choice, or 
the moſt natural to the mind and ima- 
gination. 


In the infancy of our knowledge we 
ſeize with greedineſs the good that is 
within our reach; it is by after- conſi- 

| deration, 
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deration, and in conſequence of diſci- 
pline, that we refuſe the preſent for A 
greater good at a diſtance. The nobi- 
lity or elevation of all arts, like the 
excellency of virtue itſelf, conſiſts: in 
adopting this enlarged and comprehen- 


five idea; and all criticiſm built upon 


the more confined view of what is na- 
tural, may properly be called fhallow 
criticiſm, rather than falſe ; its defect is, 
that the truth is not ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive. | 


. IT has ſometimes happened, that ſome 


of the greateſt men in our art have been 


betrayed into errors by this confined 
mode of reaſoning. Pouſſin, who, upon 
the whole, may be produced as an in- 
fance of attention to the moſt enlarged 
and extenſive ideas of nature, from not 


—_ ſettled principles on this point, 


T 4 has 
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has in one inſtance at leaſt; I think, 
deſerted truth for prejudice. He is ſaid 
to have vindicated the conduct of Julio 
Romano for his inattention to the maſſes 
of light and ſhade, or grouping the 
figures in the battle of Conſtantine, as 
if deſignedly neglected, the better to 
correſpond with the hurry and :confu- 
fion of a battle. Pouſſin's own conduct 
in his repreſentations of Bacchanalian 
triumphs and facrifices, makes us more 
eaſily give credit to this report, fince 
in ſuch ſubjects, as well indeed as in 
many others, it was too much his own 
practice. The beſt apology we can make 
for this conduct is what proceeds from 
the aſſociation of our ideas, the pre- 
judice we have in favour of antiquity. 
Pouſſin's works, as I have formerly ob- 
ſerved, have very much the air of the 
antient manner of painting; in which 
there 


1 17 


there is not the leaſt traces to make us 
think that what we call the Keeping, the 
compoſition of light and ſhade, or diſtri- 
bution of the work into maſſes, claimed 
any part of their attention. But ſurely 


whatever apology we may find out for 
this neglect, it ought to be rapked 
among the defects of Pouſſin, as well 
as of the antique paintings; and the 
moderns have a right to that praiſe which 
is their due, for having given ſo pleaſing 
an addition to the ſplendor of the art. 


© PERHAPS no apology ought to be re- 
ceived for offences committed againſt the 
vehicle (Whether it be the organ of ſee- 
ing, or of hearing) by which our plea- 
ſures are conveyed to the mind. We 
muſt take the ſame care that the eye be 
not perplexed and diſtracted by a con- 
fuſion of equal parts, or equal lights, as 

ey of 
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of offending it by an unharmonious mix- 
ture of colours. We may venture to be 
more confident of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation, ſince we find that Shakeſpear, 
on a parallel occaſion, has made Hamlet 
recommend to the players a precept of 
the ſame kind, never to offend the ear 
by harſh ſounds : In the very torrent, 
tempeſt and whirlwind of your paſſions, 
ſays he, you muſt beget a temperance that 
may give it ſmoothneſs. And yet, at the 
ſame time, he very juſtly obſerves, The 
end of playing, both at the firfl, and now, 
ic, to Hold, as it were, the mirror up to 


nature. No one can deny, but- that 
violent paſſions will naturally emit harſh 
and diſagreeable tones; yet this great 
poet and critic thought that this imi- 
tation of nature would coſt too much, if 
. purchaſed at the expence of diſagreeable 
ſenſations, or, as he expreſſes. it, of 
nnn ſplittmg 
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ſplitting the ear. The poet and actor, as 
well as the painter of genius who is well 
acquainted with all the variety and ſources 
of pleaſure in the mind and imagination, 
has little regard or attention to common 
nature, or creeping after common ſenſe. 
By overleaping thoſe narrow bounds, he 
more effectually ſeizes the whole mind, 
and more powerfully accompliſhes his 
purpefe. This ſacceſs is ignorantly ima- = 
gined to proceed from inattention to all 


rules, and in defiance of reaſon and judg- 
ment; whereas it is in truth acting ac- 
cording to the beſt rules, and the juſteſt 
reaſon. 


He who thinks nature, in the narrow 
ſenſe of the word, is alone to be fol- 
lowed, will produce but a ſcanty enter- 
tainment for the imagination: every 
thing is to be done with which it is 
nch natural 
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natural for the mind to be pleaſed, whe- 
ther it proceeds from ſimplicity or va- 
riety, uniformity or irregularity ; whether 
the ſcenes are familiar or exotic; rude 
and wild, or enriched and cultivated ; 
for it is natural for the mind to be pleaſed 
with all theſe in their turn. In ſhort, 
whatever pleaſes has in it what is ana- 
logous to the mind, and is therefore, in 
the higheſt and beſt ſenſe of the word, 
natural. tt en! 


Ir is this ſenſe of nature or truth 
which ought more particularly to be cul- 
tivated by the profeſſors of art; and it 
may be obſerved, that many wiſe and 
learned men, who have accuſtomed their 
minds to admit nothing for truth but 
what can be proved by mathematical de- 
monſtration, have ſeldom any reliſh for 
thoſe arts which addreſs themſelves to 

the 


11 

the fancy, the rectitude and truth of 
which is known by another kind of 
proof: and we may add, that the ac- 
quiſition of this knowledge requires as 
much circumſpection and ſagacity, as to 
attain thoſe truths which are more open 
to demonſtration. Reaſon muſt ulti- 
mately determine our choice on every 
occaſion; but this reaſon may ſtill be 
exerted ineffectually by applying to taſte 
principles which, though right as far as 
they go, yet do not reach the object. 
No man, for inſtance, can deny, that it 
ſeems at firſt view very reaſonable, that 
a ſtatue which is to carry down to poſte- 
rity the reſemblance of an individual, 
ſhould be dreſſed in the faſhion of the 
times in the dreſs which he himſelf 
wore ; this would certainly be true, if 
the dreſs were part of the man. But 
after a time, the dreſs is only an amuſe 

le > ment 
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ment for an antiquarian; and if. it ob- 
ſtructs the general deſign of the piece, 
it is to be diſregarded by the artiſt. 
Common ſenſe muſt here give way to 
2 higher ſenſe. 


Ix the naked form, and in the diſpo- 

ſition of the drapery, the difference be- 
tween one artiſt and another is princi- 
pally ſeen. But if he is compelled-to 
the modern dreſs, the naked form is 
entirely hid, and the drapery is already 
diſpoſed by the ſkill of the taylor. 
Were a Phidias to obey ſuch abſurd 
commands, he would pleaſe no more 
than an ordinary ſculptor ; ſince, in the 
inferior parts of every art, the learned 
and the ignorant are nearly upon a level. 


Tusk were probably among the rea- 


þ fon that induced the ſculptor of that 


wonder- 


wonderful figure of Laocoon to exhibit 
him naked, notwithſtanding he was ſur- 
priſed in the act of ſacrificing to Apollo, 
and conſequently ought to be ſhewn in 
his ſacerdotal habits, if thoſe greater rea- 
fons had not preponderated. Art is not 
yet in ſo high eſtimation with us, as to 
obtain fo great a ſacrifice as the antients 
made, eſpecially the Grecians, who ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be repreſented naked, 


whether they were generals, lawgivers, 


- UNDER this head of balancing and 
chuſing the greater reaſon, or of two 
evils taking the leaſt, we may conſider 
the conduct of Rubens in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery, of mixing allegorical 
figures with repreſentations of real per- 
ſonages, which, though acknowledged 
to be a fault, yet, if the Artiſt confidered 

bugs himſelf 
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himſelf as engaged to furniſſi this gal- 
lery with a rich and ſplendid ornament, 
this could not be done, at leaſt in an 
equal degree, without peopleing the air 
and water with theſe allegorical figures: 
he therefore accompliſhed all that he 
purpoſed. In this caſe all leſſer conſi- 
derations, which tend to obſtruct the 
great end of the work, muſt yield and 


give way. 


Ir it is objected that Rubens judged 
ill at firſt in thinking it neceſſary to 
make his work ſo very ornamental, this 
brings the queſtion upon new ground. 
It was his peculiar ſtile; he could paint 
in no other; and he was ſelected for that 
work, probably, becauſe it was his ſtile. 
Nobody will diſpute but ſome of the 


beſt of the Roman or Bolognian ſchools 
| would 
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would have produced a more learned and 
more noble work. 

Tus leads us to another important 
province of taſte, of weighing the value 
of the different claſſes of the art, and of 
eſtimating them accordingly. 


| 


- ALL arts have means within them of 


applying themſelves with ſucceſs both to 
the intellectual and ſenſitive part of our 
natures, It can be no diſpute, ſuppoſing 
both theſe means put in practice with 
equal abilities, to which we ought to 
give. the preference; to him who repre- 


ſents, the heroic arts and more dignified 


paſſions of man, or to him who, by the 
help of meretricious ornaments, however 
elegant and graceful, captivates the ſen- 
ſuality, as it may be called, of our taſte. 
Thus the Roman and Bolognian ſchools 
U are 
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are reaſonably preferred to the Venetian, 
Flemiſh, or Dutch ſchools, as they ad- 
dreſs themſelves to our beſt and nobleſt 
' faculties, 


» 'WELL-TURNED periods in eloquence, 
or harmony of numbers in poetry, which 
are in thoſe arts what colouring is in 

-painting, | however highly we may eſteem 

them, can never be conſidered as of equal 

importance with the art of unfolding 
truths that are uſeful to mankind, and 
which make us better or wiſer. Nor can 
thoſe works which remind us of the po- 
verty and meanneſs of our nature, be 
eonfidered as of equal rank with what 
excites ideas of grandeur, or raiſes and 
dignifies humanity ; or, in the words of 

"a late poet, which makes the beholder 

learn to venerate himſelf as man *. 


* * Dr. Goldſmith. 


Wo» 
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Ix is reaſon and good ſenſe therefore 


which ranks and eſtimates every art, and 
every part of that art, according to its 
importance, from the painter of ani- 
mated, down to inanimated nature. We 
will not allow a man, who ſhall prefer 
the inferior ſtile, to ſay it is his taſte; 


taſte here has nothing, or at leaſt ought 


1 to have nothing to do with the queſtion, 
] He wants not taſte, but ſenſe, and ſound- 
4 neſs of judgment. 

d 

n IND EED perfection in an inferior ſtile 
- may be reaſonably preferred to medio- 
e crity in the higheſt walks of art. A 
ut landſkip of Claude Lorrain may be pre- 
id ferred to a hiſtory of Luca Jordano; but 
of hence appears the neceſſity of the con- 


noiſſeur's knowing in what eonſiſts the 
excellency of each claſs, in order to 
U 2 judge 


Il 
judge how near it approaches to per- 
fection. 2 3 - 


Even in works of the ſame kind, as 
in hiſtory painting, which is compoſed 
of various parts, excellence of an in- 
ferior ſpecies, carried to a very high de- 
gree, will make a work very valuable, 
and in ſome meaſure compenſate for the 
abſence of the higher kind of merits. 
It is the duty of the connoiſſeur to knov- 
and eſteem, as much as it may deſerve, 
every part of painting: he will not then 
think even Baſſano unworthy of his no- 
tice, who, though totally devoid of ex- 
preſſion, ſenſe, grace, or elegance, may 
be eſteemed on account of his admirable 
taſte of colours, which, in his beſt 
works, are little inferior to thoſe of 
Titian, | 

\ SINCE 


TY 


MR 
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Ste I have mentioned Baſſano, we 
knowledge, that though he did not aſpire 
to the dignity of expreſſing the characters 


and paſſions of men, yet, with reſpect to 


the facility and truth in his manner of 
touching animals of all kinds, and giving 
them what painters call their character, 
few have ever excelled him. 


To Baſſano we may add Paul Veroneſe 
and Tintoret, for their entire inattention 
to what is juſtly eſteemed the moſt eſ- 


ſential part of our art, the expreſſion of 


the paſſions. Notwithſtanding theſe gla- 


ring deficiencies, we juſtly eſteem their 


works; but it muſt be remembered, that 


they do not pleaſe from thoſe defects, 


but from their great excellencies of ano- 


ther kind, and in ſpite of ſuch tranſ- 


greſſions. Theſe excellencies too, as far 


U 3 as 
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as they go, are founded in the truth of 
general nature. They tell the trulb, 
though not the whole truth. 


By theſe conſiderations, which can 
never be too frequently impreſſed, may 
be obviated two errors which I obſerved 
to have been, formerly at leaſt, the moſt 
prevalent, and to be moſt injurious to 
artiſts; that of thinking taſte and ge- 
nius to have nothing to do with reaſon, 
and that of taking ERIE living ob- 
iects for nature. 


I SHALL now fay ſomething on that 
part of raſte, which, as J have hinted to 
you before, does not belong ſo much to 
the external form of things, but is ad- 
dreſſed to the mind, and depends on its 
original frame, or, to uſe the expreſſion, 


the e of the ſoul, I mean the 


ima- 
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imagination and the paſſions. The prin- 
ciples of theſe are as invariable as the, 
former, and are to be known and rea- 
ſoned upon in the ſame manner, by an 
appeal to common ſenſe deciding upon 
the common feelings of mankind. This 
ſenſe, and theſe feelings, appear to me 
of equal authority, and equally con- 
cluſive. 5 

Now this appeal implies a general uni- 
formity and agreement in the minds of 
men. It would be elſe an idle and vain 
endeavour to eſtabliſh rules of art; it 
would be purſuing a phantom to attempt 
to move affections with which we were 
entirely unacquainted. We have no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect there is a greater diffe- 
rence between our minds than between 
our forms, of which, though there are 
no two alike, yet there is a general ſimi- 

U 4 litude 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tude that goes through the whole race 
of mankind ; and thoſe who have eul- 
tivated their taſte can diſtinguiſh what 
is beautiful or deformed, or, in other 
words, what agrees or what deviates from 


imagination is incapable of producing 


the ſenſes, there will be of courſe an 
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the general idea of nature, in one caſe, 
as well as in the other. 

Tx internal fabric of our mind, 
as well as the external form of our 
bodies, being nearly uniform; it ſeems 
then to follow of courſe, that as the 


any thing originally of itſelf, and can 
only vary and combine theſe ideas with 
which it is furniſhed by means of 


agreement in the imaginations as in the 
ſenſes of men. There being this agree- 


ment, it follows, that in all caſes, in 
our lighteſt amuſements, as well as in 


our 
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our moſt ſerious actions and engagements 

of life, we muſt regulate our affections 
of every kind by that of others. The 
well-diſciplined mind acknowledges this 
authority, and ſubmits its own opinion 


to the public voice. | ad 


© IT is from knowing what are the ge- 


neral feelings and paſſions of mankind, 


that we acquire a true idea of what ima- 


gination is; though it appears as if we 
had nothing to do. but to conſult our 
own particular ſenſations, and theſe were 
ſufficient to enſure us from all error and 


miſtake. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the diſpoſition and 
character of the human mind can be ac- 


quired only by experience : a great deal 
will be learned, J admit, by a habit of 
examining what paſſes in our boſoms, 


| what 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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what are our own motives of action, and of 


what kind of ſentiments we are conſcious 
on any. occaſion. We may ſuppoſe an 
uniformity, and conclude that the ſame 
effect will be produced by the fame cauſe 


in the minds of others. This examina- 


tion will contribute to ſuggeſt to us 


matters of enquiry ; but we can never be 
ſure that our own ſenſations are true and 
rizht, till they are confirmed by more 


extenſive obſervation, 


ONE man oppoling another determines 
nothing; but a general union of minds, 
like a general combination of the forces 
of all mankind, makes a ftrength that is 
irreſiſtible. In fact, as he who does not 
know himſelf does not know others, ſo 
it may be ſaid with equal truth, that he 
who does not know others, knows him- 
ſelf but very imperfectly. 
A MAN 
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A MAN who thinks he is guarding 
himſelf againſt prejudices by reſiſting the 
authority of others, leaves open every 
avenue to fingularity, vanity, ſelf-conceit, 
obſtinacy, and many other vices, all 
tending to warp the judgment, and pre- 
vent the natural operation of his fa- 
culties. | | 


Tunis ſubmiſſion to others is a defe- 
rence which we owe, and indeed are 
forced involuntarily to pay. In fact, we 
are never ſatisfied with our opinions till 
they are ratified and confirmed by the 
ſuffrages of the reſt of mankind. We 
diſpute and wrangle for ever; we endea- 
vour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. 


He therefore who is acquainted with 
the works which have pleaſed different 


ages 
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ages and different countries, and has 
formed his opinion on them, has more 
mateffals, and more means of knowing 


what is analogous to the mind of man, 
than he who is converſant, only with the 
works of his own age or country. What 
has pleaſed, and continues to pleaſe, 1s 
likely to pleaſe again : hence are derived 
the rules of art, and on this immoveable 


foundation they muſt ever ſtand. - 


Tus ſearch and ſtudy of the hiſtory 
of the mind ought not to be confined to 
one art only. It is by the analogy that 
one art bears to another, that -many 
things are aſcertained, which either were 
but faintly ſeen, or, perhaps, wauld not 
have been diſcovered at all, if the in- 
ventor had not received the firſt hints 
from the practices of a fiſter art on a 


ſimilar 
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fimilar occaſion v. The frequent allu- 
ſions which every man who treats of any. 
art is obliged to draw from others in 
order to illuſtrate and confirm his prin- 
ciples, ſufficiently ſhew their near con- 
nection and inſeparable relation. 


A arts having the ſame general end, 
which is to pleaſe, and addreſſing them=- 
ſelves to the ſame faculties through the 
medium of the ſenſes, it follows that 
their rules and principles muſt have as 
great affinity as the different materials 
and the different organs or vehicles by 


which they paſs to the mind, will per- 
mit them to retain +. 


* Nulla ars, non alterius artis, aut mater, aut 
1 eſt. Txxrork. as Cited by Juxius. 


by Gated artes quæ ad humanitatem pertinent, 
habent queddam commune vinculum, et quaſi cog- 


natione inter ſe continentur. CICERO, 


WI 
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We may therefore conclude, that the 
real ſubſtance, as it may be called, of 
what goes under the name of taſte, is 
fixed and eſtabliſhed in the natute of 
things; that there are certain and re- 
gular cauſes by which the imagination 
and paſſions of men are affected; and that 
the knowledge of theſe cauſes is ac- 
quired by a laborious and diligent in- 
veſtigation of nature, and by the ſame 
flow progreſs as wiſdom or knowledge 
of every kind, however inſtantaneous its 
operations may appear when thus ac- 
quired: - 4 


IT has been often obſerved, . that the 
good and virtuous man alone can acquire 
this true or juſt reliſh even of works of 
art. This opinion will not appear en- 
tirely without foundation, when we con- 
ſider that the ſame habit of mind which 


15 
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is acquired by our ſearch after truth in 
the more ſerious duties of life, is only 
transferred to the purſuit of lighter 
amuſements. The ſame diſpoſition, the 
ſame defire to find ſomething ſteady, 
ſubſtantial and durable, on which the 
mind can lean as it were, and reſt with 
ſafety. The ſubject only is changed. 
WMWeo purſue the ſame method in our ſearch 
after the idea of beauty and perfection 
in each; of virtue, by looking forwards 
beyond ourſelves to ſociety, and to the 


whole; of arts, by extending our views 


in the ſame manner to all ages and all 


times. 


EER art, like our bwn; has in its 
compoſition fluctuating as well as fixed 
principles. It is an attentive enquiry 
into their difference that will enable us 
to determine how far we are influenced 


„ 0 by 
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by cuſtom and habit, and what is fixed 
in the nature of things. e fb 


To diſtinguiſh how much has ſolid 
foundation, we may have recourſe to the 
fame proof by which ſome hold wit 
ought to be tried ; whether it preſerves 
itſelf when tranſlated. That wit is falſe 
which can ſubſiſt only in one language ; 
and that picture which pleaſes only one 
age or one nation, owes its reception to 

| ſome local or accidental affociation of 


ideas. 


Wer may apply this to every cuſtom 
and habit of life. Thus the general 
principles of urbanity, politeneſs, or ci- 
vility, have been ever the ſame in all na- 
tions; but the mode in which they are 
drefled is continually varying. The ge- 

» neral idea of ſhewing reſpect is by making 
7 | yourſelf 


ö 
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yourſelf leſs; ; but the manner, whethef 
by bowing the body, kneeling, proſtra- 
tion, pulling off the upper part of our 
dreſs, or taking away the lower &, is a 
matter of habit. It would be unjuſt to 
conclude that all ornaments, becauſe they 
were at firſt arbitrarily contrived, are 
therefore undeſerving of our attention; 
on the contrary, he who neglects the 
cultivation of thoſe ornaments, acts con- 
trarily to nature and reaſon. As life 
would be imperfect without its higheſt 
ornaments the Arts, ſo theſe arts them- 
ſelves would be imperfect without heir 
ornaments. 


Tuovon we by no means ought to 
rank theſe with poſitive and ſubſtantial 


Put off thy hee from off thy feet; for the 
place whereon thou ſtandeſt is holy ground. 
Exopus, 8871 iii. 5. 


X | beauties, 
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beauties, yet it muſt be allowed that a 
knowledge of both is eſſentially requiſite 
towards forming a complete, whole and 
perfect taſte. It is in reality from the 
ornaments that arts receive their pecu- 
liar character and complexion; we may 
add, that in them we find the characte- 
riſtical mark of a national taſte, as by 
throwing up a feather in the air, we 
know which way the wind blows, better 
than by a more heavy matter. 


Tux ſtriking diſtinction between the 
works of the Roman, Bolognian and Ve- 
netian ſchools, conſiſts more in that ge- 
neral effect which is produced by colours, 
than in the more profound excellencies 
of the art; at leaſt it is from thence that 
each is diſtinguiſhed and known at firſt 
fight. As it is the ornaments, rather 
than the proportions of architecture, 

| which 
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which at the firſt glance diſtinguiſh the 
different orders from each other; the 


Doric is known by its triglyphs, the 
Ionic by its volutes, and the Corinthian 
by its acanthus. 


WHrarT diſtinguiſhes oratory from a 
cold narration, is a more liberal, though 
chaſte uſe of thoſe ornaments which go 
under the name of figurative and meta- 
phorical expreſſions; and poetry diſtin- 
guiſhes itſelf from oratory by words and 
expreſſions ſtill more ardent and glowing. 
What ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes poetry, 
is more particularly the ornament of 
verſe: it is this which gives it its cha- 
rater, and is an eſſential without which 
it cannot exiſt. Cuſtom has appropri- 
ated different metre to different kinds of 
compoſition, in which the world is not 
perfectly agreed. In England the diſ- 

> oF pute 
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pute is not yet ſettled, which is to be 
preferred, rhyme or blank. verſe. But 
however we diſagree about what theſe 
metrical ornaments ſhall be, that ſome 
metre is eſſentially neceſlary is univerſally 


acknowledged. 


In poetry or eloquence, to determine 
how far figurative or metaphorical lan- 
guage may proceed, and when it begins 
to be affectation or beſide the truth, muſt 
be determined by taſte, though this taſte 
we mult never forget 1s regulated and 
formed by the prefiding feelings of man- 
kind, by thoſe works which have ap- 
proved themſelves to all times: and all 


perſons. 


Tus, though eloquence has un- 
doubtedly an eſſential and intrinſic ex- 
cellence, and immoveable principles com- 
mon 


1 


0 


1 
mon to all languages, founded in the 


nature of our paſſions and affections; 
yet it has its ornaments and modes of 
addreſs, which are merely arbitrary. 
What is approved in the eaſtern nations 
as grand and majeſtic, would be con- 
ſidered by the Greeks and Romans as 
turgid and inflated; and they, in return, 
would be thought by the Orientals to 
expreſs themſelves in a cold and inſipid 
manner. 


Wr may add likewiſe to the credit of 
ornaments, that it is by their means that 
art itſelf accompliſhes its purpoſe. Freſ- 
noy calls colouring, which is one of the 
chief ornaments of painting, lena ſororis, 
that which procures lovers and admirers 


to the more valuable excellencies of 
the art. 


X 3 IT 
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Ir appears to be the ſame right turn 
of mind which enables a man to acquire 
the 7ruth, or the juſt idea of what is 
right in the ornaments, as in the more 
ſtable principles of art. It has ſtill the 
ſame centre of perfection, though it is 
the centre of a ſmaller circle, 


To illuſtrate this by the faſhion of 
dreſs, in which there is allowed to be a 
good or bad taſte, The component parts 
of dreſs are continually changing from 
great to little, from ſhort to long ; but 
the general form ſtill remains; it is ſtill 
the ſame general dreſs which is compa- 
ratively fixed, though on a very flender 
foundation ; but it is on this which fa- 
ſhion muſt reſt. He who invents with 
the moſt ſucceſs, or dreſſes in the beſt 
taſte, would probably, from the ſame 
ſagacity employed to greater purpoſes, 

have 
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have diſcovered equal ſkill, or have 


formed the ſame correct taſte in the 
higheſt labours of art. 


I nave mentioned taſte in dreſs, 
which is certainly one of the loweſt ſub- 
jects to which this word is applied; yet, 
as I have before obſerved, there is a right 
even here, however narrow its founda- 
tion reſpecting the faſhion of any parti- 
cular nation. But we have ſtill more ſlen- 
der means of determining, in regard to 
the different cuſtoms of different ages or 
countries, to which to give the pre- 
ference, ſince they ſeem to be all equally 


removed from nature. 


Ir an European, when he has cut off 
his beard, and put falſe hair on his head, 
or bound up his own natural hair in re- 
gular hard knots, as unlike nature as he 

14 can 
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can poſſibly make it; and having rendered 
them immoveable by the help of the 
fat of hogs, has covered the whole with 
flour, laid on by a machine with the 
utmoſt regularity; if, when thus attired 
he iſſues forth, he meets a Cherokee 
Indian, who has beſtowed as much time 
at his toilet, and laid on with equal care 
and attention his yellow and red oker on 
particular parts of his forchead or cheeks, 
as he judges moſt becoming ; whoever 
deſpiſes the other for this attention to 
the faſhion of his country; which ever 
of theſe two firſt feels himſelf provoked 
to laugh, is the barbarian. 


ALL theſe faſhions are very innocent, 
neither worth diſquiſition, nor any en- 
deavour to alter them, as the change 
would, in all probability, be equally 
diſtant from nature, The only circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances againſt which indignation may 
reaſonably be moyed, is where the ope- 
ration 1s painful or deſtructive of health, 
ſuch as is practiſed at Otahaiti, and the 
ſtrait lacing of the Engliſh ladies; of 
the laſt of which, how deſtructive it muſt 
be to health and long life, the profeſſor 
of anatomy took an opportunity of pro- 
ving a few days ſince in this Academy. 


IT is in dreſs as in things of greater 
conſequence. Faſhions originate from 
thoſe only who have the high and pow- 
erful advantages of rank, birth, and for- 
tune. As many of the ornaments of art, 
thoſe at leaſt for which no reaſon can be 
given, are tranſmitted to us, are adopted, 
and acquire their conſequence from the 
company in which we have been uſed to 
ſee them. As Greece and Rome are the 


fountains from whence have flowed all 
kinds 
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kinds of excellence, to that veneration 
which they have a right to claim for the 
pleaſure and knowledge which they have 
afforded us, we voluntarily add our ap- 
probation of every ornament and every 
cuſtom that belonged to them, even to 
the faſhion of their dreſs. For it may 
be obſerved that, not ſatisfied with them 
in their own place, we make no difficulty 
of dreſſing ſtatues of modern heroes or 
ſenators in the faſhion of the Roman 
armour or peaceful robe, we go ſo far 
as hardly to bear a ſtatue in any other 
drapery. 


The figures of the great men of thoſe 
nations have come down to us in ſculp- 
ture. In ſculpture remain almoſt all the 
excellent ſpecimens of ancient art. We 
have ſo far aſſociated perſonal dignity to 
the perſons thus repreſented, and the 

I truth 


TY 
truth of art to their manner of repre- 
fentation, that it is not in our power any 
longer to ſeparate them. This is not fo 
in painting ; becauſe having no excellent 
antient portraits,” that connexioh was 
never formed. Indeed we could no more 
venture to paint a general officer in a 
Roman military habit, than we could 
make a ftatue in the preſent uniform. 
But fince we have no antient portraits, 
to ſhew how ready we are to adopt thoſe 
kind of prejudices, we make the beſt 
authority among the moderns ſerve the 
fame purpoſe. The great variety of ex- 
cellent portraits with which Vandyke has 
enriched this nation, we are not content 
to admire for their real excellence, but 
extend our approbation even to the dreſs 
which happened to be the faſhion of that 
age. We all very well remember how 
common it was a few years ago for por- 


_ «traits 
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traits to be drawn in this Gothic dreſs, 
and this cuſtom is not yet entirely laid 
aſide. By this means it muſt be ac- 
knowledged very ordinary pictures ac- 
quired ſomething of the air and effect of 
the works of Vandyke, and appeared 
therefore at ſirſt ſight to be better pic- 
tures than they really were; they ap- 
peared ſo, however, to thoſe only who 
had the means of making this aſſo- 
ciation, for when made, it was irre- 
ſiſtible. But this aſſociation is nature, 
and refers to that ſecondary truth that 
comes from conformity to general pre- 
judice and opinion; it is therefore not 
merely fantaſtical. Beſides the preju- 
dice which we have in favour of antient 
dreſſes, there may be likewiſe other rea- 
ſons, amongſt which we may juſtly rank 
the ſimplicity of them, conſiſting of little 
more than one ſingle piece of drapery, 


without 


1 

without thoſe whimſical capricious forms 
by which all other dreſſes are embar- 
raſſed. 


Tnus, though it is from the preju- 
dice we have in favour of the antients, 
who have taught us architecture, that 
we have adopted likewiſe their orna- 
ments; and though we are ſatisfied that 
neither nature nor reaſon are the founda- 
tion of thoſe beauties which we imagine 
we ſee in that art, yet if any one perſuaded 
of this truth ſhould therefore invent new 
orders of equal beauty, which we will 
ſuppoſe to be poſſible, yet they would 
not pleaſe, nor ought he to complain, 
ſince the old has that great advantage of 
having cuſtom and prejudice on its fide. 
In this caſe we leave what has every pre- 
judice in its favour, to take that which 
will have no advantage over what we have 


7 | left, 
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left, but novelty, which ſoon deſtroys 


itſelf, and at any rate is but a weak an- 
tagoniſt againſt cuſtom. | 


Tus ornaments having the right 
of poſſeſſion, ought not to be removed, 
but to make room for not only what has. 
higher pretenſions, but ſuch pretenſions 
as will balance the evil and confuſion 


which innovation always brings with it. 


To this we may add, even the dura- 
bility of the materials will often contri- 
bute to give a ſuperiority to one object 
over another. Ornaments in buildings, 
with which taſte is principally con- 
cerned, are compoſed of materials which 
laſt longer than thoſe of which dreſs is 
. compoſed; it therefore makes higher 
pretenſions to our fayour and prejudice. 


SOME. 
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SOME attention is ſurely required to 
what we can no more get rid of than we 
can go out of ourſelves. We are crea- 
tures of prejudice; we neither can nor 
ought to eradicate it; we mult only re- 
gulate it by reaſon, which regulation by 
reaſon is indeed little more than obliging 
the leſſer, the local and temporary pre- 


judices, to give way to thoſe which are 
more durable and laſting. 


Hr therefore who in his practice of 
portrait painting wiſhes to dignify his 
ſubject, which we will ſuppoſe to be a 
Lady, will not paint her in the modern 

| dreſs, the familiarity of which alone is 
ſufficient to deſtroy all dignity. He 
takes care that his work ſhall correſpond 
to thoſe ideas and that imagination which 
he knows will regulate the judgment of 
others; and therefore dreſſes his figure 


ſomething 
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ſomething with the general air of the 
antique for the ſake of dignity,” and pre- 
ſerves ſomething of the modern for the 
ſake of likeneſs. By this conduct his 
works correſpond with thoſe prejudices 
which we Have in favour of what we 
continually ſee; and the reliſh of the 
antique ſimplicity correſponds with what 


we may call the more learned and ſcien- 
tific prejudice. 


Turk was a ſtatue made not long 
ſince of Voltaire, which the ſculptor, 
not having that reſpect for the pre} udices 
of mankind which he ought to have, has 
made entirely naked, and as meagre and 
emaciated as the original is ſaid to be. 


The conſequence is what might be ex- 
pected; it has remained in the ſculptor's 
ſhop, though it was intended as a public 
ornament' and a public honour to Vol- 
$84 taire, 
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taire, as it was procured at the expence 
of his cotemporary wits and admirers. 


Wuor vx would reform a nation, 
ſuppoſing a bad taſte to prevail in it, 
will not accompliſh his purpoſe by go- 
ing directly againſt the ſtream of their 
prejudices. Men's minds muſt be pre- 
pared to receive what is new to them. 
Reformation is a work of time. A na- 
tional taſte, however wrong it may be, 
cannot be totally changed at once; we 
muſt yield a little to the prepoſſeſſion 
which has taken hold on the mind, and 
we may then bring people to adopt what 
would offend them, if endeavoured to 
be introduced by ſtorm. When Battiſto 
Franco was employed, in conjunction 
with Titian, Paul Veroneſe and Tintoret, 
to adorn the library of St. Mark, his 
work, Vaſari ſays, gave leſs ſatisfaction 
Y than 


L 
than any of the others: the dry manner 
of the Roman ſchool was very ill caleu- 
lated to pleaſe eyes that had been ac- 
cuſtomed to the luxuriancy, ſplendor 
and richneſs of Venetian colouring. Had 
the Romans been the judges of this 
work, probably the determination would 


have been juſt contrary ; for in the more 
noble parts of the art, Battiſto Franco 
was perhaps not inferior to any of his 
rivals, 


| GENTLEMEN, 

IT has been the main ſcope 
and principal end of this diſcourſe to 
demonſtrate the reality of a ſtandard in 
taſte, as well as in corporeal beauty; that 
a falſe or depraved taſte is a thing as well 
known, as eaſily diſcovered, as any thing 
that is deformed, miſ-ſhapen, ' or wrong 
in our form or outward make and that 

| this 
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this knowledge is derived from the uni- 
formity of ſentiments among mankind, 
from whence proceeds the knowledge of 
what are the general habits of nature, 
the reſult of which is an idea of n 
beauty. 


Is what has been advanced-be true, 
that beſides this beauty or truth, which 
is formed on the uniform, eternal and 
immutable laws of nature, and which of 
neceſſity can be but ane; that beſides this 
one immutable verity there are likewiſe 
what we have called apparent or ſecon- 
dary-truths, proceeding from local and 
temporary , prejudices, fancies, faſhions, 
or accidental connexion of ideas; if it 
appears that theſe laſt have ftill their 
foundation, however ſlender, in the ori- 
ginal fabric of our minds; it follows 
that all theſe truths or beauties deſerve 
24.0 * 2 and 
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and require the attention of the artiſt, 
in proportion to their ſtability or dura- 
tion, or as their influence is more or leſs 
extenſive. And let me add, that as they 
ought not to paſs their juſt bounds, ſo 
neither do they, in a well- regulated taſte, 
at all prevent or weaken the influence of 
theſe general principles, which alone 
can give to art its true and permanent 
dignity. | 


To form this juſt taſte is undoubtedly 
in your own power, but it is to reaſon 
and philoſophy that you muſt have re- 
courſe; from them we muſt borrow the 
balance by which is to be weighed and 
eſtimated the value of every pretenſion 
that intrudes itſelf on your notice. 


Tax general objection which is made 
to the introduction of Philoſophy into 
5 — "4 the 
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the regions of taſte, is, that it checks 
and reſtrains the flights of the imagina- 
tion, and gives that timidity which an 
over carefulneſs not to err or act con- 
trary to reaſon is likely to produce. 


IX is not ſo. Fear is neither reaſon 
nor philoſophy. The true ſpirit of phi- 
loſophy, by giving knowledge, gives a 
manly confidence, and ſubſtitutes ra- 
tional firmneſs in the place of vain pre- 
ſumption. A man of real taſte is always 
a man of judgment in other reſpects ; 
and thoſe inventions which either diſ- 
dain or ſhrink from reaſon, are generally, 
1 fear, more like the dreams of a diſtem- 
pered brain than the exalted enthuſiaſm 
of a ſound and true genius. In the 
midſt of the higheſt flights of fancy or 
imagination, reaſon ought to preſide from 
firſt to laſt, though I admit her more 


powerful operation is upon reflexion. 
I can- 


1 

I cAN NOT help adding, that ſome of 
the greateſt names of antiquity, and thoſe 
who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in works of genius and imagination, 
were equally eminent for their critical 
ſkill. Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero and Ho- 
race; and among the moderns, Boileau, 
Corneille, Pope and Dryden, are at leaſt 
inſtances of genius not being deſtroyed 
by attention or ſubjection to rules and 
ſcience. I ſhould hope therefore, that 
the natural conſequence likewiſe of what 
has been ſaid, would be to excite in you 
a deſire of knowing the principles and 
conduct of the great maſters of our art, 
and reſpect and veneration for them when 
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